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Our Sunday-school article this week presents the 
field and work of the “ Evangelical Association,” the 
denomination sometimes popularly known as“ Albright 
People,” or “ German Methodists.” 


Now is too early for your Sunday-school to take a 
summer vacation; but now is not too early to deter- 
mine that your Sunday-school shall have no vacation. 
Whoever of the teachers or scholars must be off for 
a season,—let the school be kept up for the benefit of 
those who stay at home. 








It may be doubted whether the Herods of the New 
Testament ever had justice dealt to them with a 
sharper pen than.that of the brilliant and witty Dr. 
Leonard W. Bacon, as illustrated in the article 
which is now given to our readers. In describing one 
of them, he manages to dispose of them all. 


the Old and New Testaments, and to help him find the 
chief texts which have passed into popular quotation. 
An illustration of this want is given in the recent 
puzzle over a Bible text, in the office of one of the 
best known and most widely circulated daily news- 
papers of America. A correspondent wrote, with 
the inquiry: “ Will you be kind enough to tell me 
where in the New Testament I'll find the passage, 
‘She hath done what she could’?” He added, “I 
have a concordance, but it is a small one, and I can- 
not find it.” Thereupon the great daily, which prides 
itgelf on its thoroughness and accuracy in answers to 
correspondents, sets its-force at search for the desired 
quotation, and finally replies: “We cannot find it, 
and doubt the accuracy of the quotation, if it is meant 
as a scriptural sentence.” Well, it is charitably to be 
presumed, that the inquiring correspondent without 
the help of his little concordance which he couldn’t 
find, and the editors with the help of their big con- 
cordance which they did find, have done what they 
could in this laudable search for truth ; but it’s evident 
that they couldn’t do much. Perhaps they were 
brought up in the “good old days” of home instruc- 
tion in Bible teachings! 


The apparent cause of trouble in this world is not 
always the real cause. Many a man seems to be 
breaking down with overwork, when, as a matter of 
fact, he could do all the work he is now doing, and 
more also, without being harmed by it, if he were free 
from the occasion of worry, and the cause of friction, 
which he knows all about, but which other people do 
not suspect. So, again, many a young man who dies 
of acute pneumonia, or of typhoid fever, would have 
lived through that attack of disease if he had not 
wasted all his reserve forces by drinking, or by tobacco 
using. It is this view of the use of tobacco that 
prompts our school superintendents, and our superin- 
tendents of naval and military academies, to forbid it 
to the youths who are under their charge. It is not 
the immediate and obvious bad effects of tobacco, but 
the ultimate and probable effects, that make its pro- 
hibition a wise and necessary measure. Tobacco using 
certainly endangers the deterioration of the physical, 
mental, and moral welfare of those who indulge in it. 
As to its possible good, in exceptional cases, Dr. Sar- 
gent, who has given the subject much competent 
study, has said recently : “I can easily conceive of a 
man’s physical condition being such that he might use 
tobacco in a way that would do him good; but I 
never saw one who did.” Yet Dr. Sargent has had a 
wide sphere of observation, from which to judge. If 
he hasn’t seen the man who was benefited by tobacco 
using, do you suppose that you have? 


Biblical Christianity is neither the special product 
nor the special ion of any one people or of 





There is a value in Principal Grant’s article on | 
Pagan Incarnations, apart from its bearing on one of | 


the lessons in our current series. But its peculiar 
timeliness is in view of the story of Paul and Bar- 
nabas at Lystra, in the lesson for-June 10; where 
Barnabas was thought to be Jupiter incarnate, and 
Pau! was looked upon as incarnate Mercury. 

Among other furnishings for the editor’s office of a 
great city daily, there ought to be a bright Sunday- 
school boy, to tell the editor about the main topics of 


any one order of culture ; but it is designed to pervade 
and vivify human society in every stage of civiliza- 
tion. Even in scholarly and skeptical Germany, 
honeycombed as that land has been with rationalism 
and materialism, signs are not lacking that evangel- 
ical religion is not dead among the people; nor is it 
ready to die. 





As an indication of how gladly the | 
best of the English evangelical hymns are welcomed | 


since the beginning of 1882, published no fewer than 
six German translations of “ Rock of Ages.” Three 
of these are given with editorial remark in the 
number for April, 1883 ; and side by side with these 
are printed the English original, and a French, a 
Spanish, and an Italian translation. And after giving 
all these renderings, the editor laments that the effect 
is but “to show how difficult it is to render [into 
German] the full content of this precious hymn ; 
since our speech comes far behind the English in 
brevity and expressiveness ;” and he gives expression 
to the wish that a wholly faithful and idiomatic 
German translation may yet be made, and adopted 
into German hymn-books. One such hymn as that, 
popularly known and popularly sung, will be more 
potent to win and keep the hearts of the German 
people for Christ, than are all the writings of Strauss 
and Hartmann and Haeckel to win those hearts to 
infidelity. © 





FAITH MUST PRECEDE SIGHT. 


First faith, then the fruits of faith, is the divine 
order. The promise to the early disciples was, that 
signs should follow belief; not that belief should fol- 
low signs. And so it has been, and so it is to be, in 
the Christian life. The signs are promised, but only 
on the condition of faith. 

As in the New Testament so in the Old. Take, 
for example, the promise to the Israelites as to their 
first entrance into the Holy Land: “ And it shall 
come to pass, as soon as the soles of the feet of the 
priests that bear the ark of the Lord, the Lord of all 
the earth, shall rest in the waters of Jordan, that the 
waters of Jordan shall be cut off from the waters that 
come down from above; and they shall stand upon 
an heap.” The river was not to be opened for 
them before they began to move. They must first 
begin to walk by faith, and then God would reveal his 
power. So the record goes on to tell how they proved 
their faith. The people broke up their camps, gath- 
ered their property and their families together, and 
started for Canaan, though as yet the flood rolled 
deep and wild as ever between them and theif prom- 
ised inheritance ; and the priests took up the ark and 
walked down toward the overflowing river, as if there 
were no river there, until their feet were dipped in its 
brim. Thus it was that they evidenced their faith, 
and then, as a matter of course, there came the results 
of faith. 

If they had waited in their camps to see the path 
opened, before they would take down their tents and 
pack up their goods and start, there neve would have 
been a path opened at all. If they had gathered on 
the bluffs to watch God open the way, intending as 
soon as the waters were cut off to hasten over, they 
would have watched in vain? If the priests had even 
lifted the ark and walked down close to the edge of 
the river, ready to take the first step across whenever 
the way was prepared, there would have been no way 
prepared. The promise was that as soon as the priests’ 
feet should rest in the waters, the stream should be 
cut off; and anything short of this would have failed 
to secure the divine working. 

Thus always. We must exercise faith in God before 


in that country, it may be mentioned that Der! we receive the reward of faith. There is many a 





Sonntagsschulfreund (The Sunday-school 


Friend), | person who has been standing, possibly for years, on 
the organ of the Berlin Sunday-school workers, has, ‘the bluffs of some Jordan, waiting till God would 
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make a path through it that he might pass over; yet 
all the while God has been waiting for him to move 
down and dip his foot in the brim of the water, when 
he would instantly have opened the way. 

The lesson has a special application to those whom 
Christ calls to begin a Chaistian life. The way is not 
all made clear before they start. There is a Jordan 
flowing between them and the inheritance offered. 
They see no way of crossing it, and they stand and 
wait until a path is opened. There are many people 
who have stood thus waiting on the edge of a Chris- 
tian life for years and years. They want to walk by 
sight, and not by faith. God does not open the way 
because they will not believe his word and start with- 
out seeing any path. When they dip their feet in 
the brim of the water he will cause the water to flow 
away. 

The true way to begin a Christian life is to wait for 
nothing. Christ says, “ Follow me;” and we are 
to arise and follow him, without any delay or hesita- 
tion. There may be obstacles in the way. Perplex- 
ing questions may arise, to which we can find no 
answers. There may be mysteries which we cannot 
understand. We do not feel deeply enough ; we have 
not enough sorrow for sin, or enough faith, or enough 
love. We may fear that we cannot continue faithful 
if we start. But we are not to allow such obstacles to 
hinder us a moment. So long as we wait for them 
to be removed, they will not be removed ; if we move 
right on, as if there was not a hindrance in the path, 
they will vanish before us. 

The same principle applies in every phase of Chris- 
tian life. We are to walk by faith, and not by sight. 
When Christ brings us to the brim of sorrow, and 
bids us follow him through the floods, though we see 
no open path we are to gostraight on. When he calls 
us to some hard duty, to some great sacrifice, to a 
service that is full of peril, we are not to hesitate one 
moment. Faith sweeps mountains from the path, and 
dries up rivers. The difference between the attain- 
ments and achievements of different men, in any 
sphere of life, is largely one of faith. Unbelief stands 
on the banks of Jordan, and waits for the river to run 

< by that it may pass over; faith starts, heedless of the 
river, and walks on until it dips its feet in the brim, 
‘when the waters flow away and a path is opened. 

This phase has another suggestion, namely, that 
God does not promise to remove difficulties before we 
come to them. The river flowed on until the advan- 
cing priests had actually set their feet in the water. It 
was not cut off the day before, or an hour before, or 
one minute before, they came to it. We are not to 
expect God to open any way of difficulty, to remove 
any obstacles out of our path, before we get to it: 
We are not to expect grace to be supplied in advance 
of the need, 

A glance at a few of the promises will show us that 
they are all of the same import with that given at the 
Jordan, “ As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 
When the day comes with its needs, or its duties, or 
its trials, strength will be given, just enough for that 
day. “ When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee,” 
not when you are in sight of them, not when you are 
on the very edge, but “when thou passest. through.” 
“ God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble.” «The help is not given when there is no 
trouble, nor when the trouble is coming, but when we 
are in it, 

This is the keynote of all the promises; this is the 
method of grace in all its manifestations, God does 
not remove the hindrance out of our way when we are 
still far from it. He does not drain off the Jordan 
while we are still sitting quietly in our camps in the 
valley of Moab. He does not give grace to meet 
temptation when there is no present temptation to be 
met, He does not give grace to endure bereavement 
when the family circle is yet unbroken, and there is 
oo bereavement to be endured. Many a mother, 
when she reads how calmly some other mother bore 
ierself when her child was taken away, says, as she 
clasps her little one to her bosom, with all her mater- 
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Not before you come to the waters, 





nal fondness and tenderness, “I could not give 
up my child in that way; I have not grace enough 
to do it.” But it will be time enough to have the 
grace bestowed whem you are called to enter the 
experience. Such strength God never gives in advance. 
When your feet are dipped in the brim.of the waters 
of sorrow, the dark stream will open—not before. 

Many people worry because they do not have 
“ dying-grace.” They read of saints who have met 
death without fear, evén with emotions of ecstasy and 
triumph. At once they begin to torture themselves 
with the question : “ Could I meet death in this way ?” 
and the answer they get from their trembling hearts 
is that they could not. Death still has terrors for 
them. They are not willing yet todie. Then thenext 
question is: “ If I were a true Christian, would I thus 
fear to die? Would I not rejoice at the thought of 
leaving this world and going home to my Saviour ?” 
The answer is that God does not promise dying grace 
when one’s duty is tolive. He gives the living grace 
for living—grace for temptation, for battle, for duty. 
And when the hour of death comes he gives dying 
grace. When your feet touch the edge of the dark 
river of death, its waters will flow away, and you will 
be led through in safety to the heavenly Canaan that 
lies just beyond. Grace for duty, for toil, for service, 
for struggle, for sorrow, for life—while the heart’s 
pulses are full, but not then grace for dying, since 
death is yet far off; but grace for dying when the 
life’s work is done and duty finished, and the call 
comes to leave this world und depart for home. 

Such is the lesson. It is unbelief to worry and vex 
ourselves with anxieties concerning future trials or 
needs. We must not expect to see the hindrance 
removed before we get to it. We must not expect the 
help before we come to the need. When we dip our 
foot in the brim of the flood, any flood, any deep river 
or rippling stream, it will be soon enough for it to 
open to allow us to pass through. If Christ is lead- 
ing us, we need not fear that he will ever fail to cut 
off the waters at the right moment. 

But what if we have not faith to get our feet into 
the brim? Then we shall never get beyond the Jor- 
dan into the land of our inheritance. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If only we had space in our columns each week for the 
comments which are made, and the questions which are 
asked, by our correspondents, concerning the lessons 
which have already been passed by, we could add mate- 
rially to the elucidation of those portions of the Bible 
text. But, as a rule, we must shut out this matter, in 
order to give attention to topics of more pressing or more 
general interest. Occasionally, however, a supplemental 
note concerning a recent lesson is worthy of prominence. 
For example, a Missouri reader writes : 

Is it too late to correct an error, shown to be very prevalent 
by the lesson on “Simon the Sorcerer”? The name of the 
crime which perpetuates the sin of this man, is “sim’ony.” 
There is no authority for “ si‘mony,” the pronunciation so often 
heard in this country. 

It is never too late to call attention to a popular mis- 
pronunciation of a name or word. It does, however, 
sometimes seem too late for a person who has mispro- 
nounced a word all his life-time to change to a proper 
method. Some one called Mr. Moody’s attention to the 
more correct pronunciation of “ Zac-ché’us,” instead of 
the old-time “ Zacch’-e-us.” Mr. Moody hesitated a 
minute, and then blurted out: “I guess I’d better not try 
any new fashion of that kind.” And there was a certain 
wisdom in his conclusion so far, But the point against 
“si’-mony ” is well taken. Our readers will do well to 
bear it in mind. Sim’ony is the only pronunciation 
which finds authorization in Webster or Worcester. 

And a Mississippi reader has another question about 
the same lesson. Referring to a question in Miss Anna 
T. Pearce’s Question Hints: “ Did Simon Magus believe 
that Christ was the Son of God?” he asks: 

Is it possible, or impossible, to believe in Christ without feel- 
ing sorrow for sin? An answer to the above question will be 
highly appreciated. 

That depends on the sense in which you use the word 
“believe.” To give credence to a statement of fact con- 
cerning a person, is one form of belief. To confide one’s 
self to a person for safety, is another form of belief. To 
believe that Jesus. Christ was the Son of God is a kind of 





belief that the devils have. There are many regular 
church attendants who believe this truth as confidently 
as they believe that George Washington deserved to be 
called the Father of his Country. Yet their belief con- 
cerning Jesus gives them no sorrow for sin. But to 
believe in Jesus Christ as one’s personal Saviour—as 
the only and the all-sufficient Saviour from the power 
and the curse of sin—cannot fail to bring sorrow for one’s 
sins which made the plan of salvation a necessity. 


There is hardly anything in the range of religion or 
morals about which there is not more than one opinion 
among persons who call themselves Christians. Within 
a few months, for example, we have been taken to task 
by correspondents for our unqualified disapprobation of 
lying, and of dishonesty, and of caste-bigotry. Possibly 
if we should express ourselves strongly against canni- 
balism, there would be some one of our readers who would 
say. that that practice had a show of precedent among 
the people of Israel; and 2 Kings 6: 29, 30, might be 
pointed to in proof of the assertion. At all events, here 
comes a complaint about a child’s story in our columns, 
on the score of its objectionable non-resistance doctrines. 
The story was called, “Was hea coward?” It repre- 
sented a boy who deliberately refused to be bullied into 
a quarrel, even when the bullying boy slapped him on 
the face; yet who was found to be brave and heroic by the 
truest tests of manly courage. It is “ A Sunday-school 
Teacher” who writes in vehement and indignant protest 
against the publishing of this story. Wecan make room 
for only a portion of his long letter on this subject—in 
the course of which he says: 

Please tell us, through your»Notes on Open Letters, 
whether the story told by “ Frank H. Stauffer,” in your num- 
ber for April 7th, is a true story, or only a pious fraud invented 
to illustrate and confirm hypocritical cant? ... I need not say 
I do not believe a word of it; for it matters not what my opinion 
is, but it does matter if a lie has been invented to inculcate a 
spirit of cowardice among boys. ... Let me ask the disciples of 
this hypocritical school of cant and cowardice, which tells a 
boy to let another slap his face with impunity, whether it is 
not just as safe for the boy’s moral character, and much less 
dangerous in its abuse, to inculcate that a boy should never 
encourage a bully by a course of non-resistance,—necessarily 
associated with cowardice by all mankind,—but should do his 
best to thrash him, and, after thrashing him, to be magnaii- 
mous toward him. Rest assured the boy who will thrash a 
bully, because he is a bully, and not through revenge or malice, 
has the sort of stuff in him out of which a noble man is easily 
made. While telling boys, therefore, to defend themselves 
from bullies, as honest men would from burglars, it is just as 
easy to instil a spirit of magnanimity towgrd the weaker. . 
When I read that story to some boys, I said: ‘“‘ Boys, I don’t 
believe that story; I believe it to be a pious fraud, fitted to do 
harm. Do you act thus: Ifa boy wantonly slaps your face, do 
you jump on him and try to thrash him, whether you are able 
or not. But do you never insult or provoke any one, least of 
all one weaker than yourself; that would be cowardice of the 
most despicable sort.” 

Our correspondent tells us what he said to the boys of 
his charge on the subject of resenting insults; but he 
does not tell us what passages of Scripture he, as “a 
Sunday-school teacher,” pointed to in confirmation of 
his views. The Bible is a safer guide than a man’s natu- 
ral feelings; and unless a Christian man can justify his 
methods of conduct by the New Testament teachings— 
either he or the New Testament isat fault. Asa matter 
of fact, there is no single point at which the ethics of 
Christianity are more widely at variance with the ethics 
of the natural man, than this very point of the resenting 
of personal insults. Striking back is an impulse of bar- 
barism. It even has a touch of the brute nature in it. 
But to refuse to resent a personal insult, on the ground 
of love and duty, is distinctively Christian. And it 
requires high courage to keep one’s human nature, or 
one’s brutal nature, under, in order to exhibig only the 
Christian nature at a time of greatest provocation. War- 
fare, and the resisting of outlaws (where the individual 
citizen is summoned to be the representative of “ the 
powers that be” for the enforcement and sustaining of 
law), can find approval in various New Testament texts ; 
but not so the violent resistance of purely personal 
insults. And, as a matter of fact, the quickness to resent 
personal insults, by force of arms, is a mark either of a 
lower order of civilization, or of a larger remnant of the 
brutal element of character, than is shown in the con- 
scientious refusal to be bullied into personal combat. 
We do not suppose that the story to which our corres- 
pondent makes reference was a true story. Those little 
stories for children are not understood to be literal 
records of fact. But we do think, that the gospel doc- 
trine of courage and cowardice was better illustrated by 
the writer of that story, than by the writer of the letter 
condemning it. In that story, the Christian boy was 
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_ known to have taken the position that he would not fight 


as a means of showing his courage. A brutal fellow 
tried to bully him into a change of position. The ques- 
tion then was whether the boy or the bully had most 
power with reference to the boy’s original position. Had 
the boy allowed the brutal fellow to bully him into a 
fight, he would thereby have shown himself the weaker 
of the two, and would have done precisely what the 
bully wanted him to do. He was too courageous for 
that. Many a man has yielded his convictions of duty, 
and been bullied into fighting a duel, because he was too 
cowardly not to fight. We want to guard our boy readers 
against such cowardice as that. 








ALONG THE SHORE. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


The tide comes in and the tide goes out, 
In a constant ebb and flow, 

But the old town’s wrapt in dreams, and lives 
In the glories of long ago. 


Is this the land of the lotus-bloom ? 
Or noon of an endless day ? 

Nay, wives are wedded, and babes are born, 
To the fisher folk by the bay. 


Mid the stagnant calm of daily life, 
The toil and strain of the oar, 

The passion-beats of the human hearts, 
Are the tides of this quiet shore. 


Ah! the sea’s heart is not so; ’tis still, 
As the dead upon its breast, 

And only the waves that leap and toss, ° 
Feel the sorrow of wild unrest. 


But the touch of benediction falls 
Upon ocean, earth, and air— 

And the fever slowly ebbs away 
From the throbbing pulses of Care, 


As over the land, across the sea,— 
Day’s kiss so tender and bold,— 

Streams the wondrous light of the sunset hour, 
In purple, and crimson, and gold. 





PAGAN INCARNATIONS IN CONTRAST 
WITH THE INCARNATION. 


BY PRINCIPAL G. M. GRANT, D.D. 


Ancient heathendom gives no coherent doctrine of 
incarnation. Of all the religions of the old heathen 
world, we are best acquainted with those of Greece and 
Rome; and of the latter it is unnecessary to speak, for 
ultimately in religion, as in philosophy, in science, and 
in every department of art, the conquerors sat at the feet 
of the conquered. The poems of Hesiod and Homer 
were the Bible of the Greeks, and we have only to read 
them in order to understand the popular religion of 
Greece. The gods were obtained by the simple processes 
of: personification and deification; natural forces and 
phenomena being personified, and national heroes deified. 
The unseen world was modelled on the seen; and accord- 
ingly the gods spake, acted, loved, hated, cheated, and 
eaballed like men. They came down from Olympus 
when it suited them, and assumed any form they pleased. 
Evidently, such a religion could not stand when men 
began to think. But it was the genuine product of the 
Greek fancy, and therefore, while it collapsed before 
philosophy, it retained its hold upon the masses for long 
centuries. Naturally enough, then, people in a remote 
province, on seeing a notable miracle performed by two 
strangers, believed that the strangers were gods in human 
form. On what a totally different plane those baseless 
fancies and similar vague, crude notions stand from the 
rock of historical facts that centre in the Incarnation of 
Christ can be seen in a moment. 

Coming to the religions of modern times, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Buddhism are called universal, 
because, addressing man as man, there is no apparent 
reason why they should not be embraced by all men. 
Of the three, neither Mohammedanism nor Buddhism 
can admit the idea of incarnation. The first is an arid 
monotheism. The second is essentially atheistic. There 
are two“other religions, Confucianism and Hinduism, 
which, though local, must.always be considered, because 
of the hoary civilizations connected with them, and the 
countless millions of their adherents. The first is pretty 
much a system of morality, with no other definite, reli- 
gious idea than that of filial piety. The second has been 
well called “the natural religion of humanity.” . With 
regard to the unseen, the Chinese are almost agnostic. 
The Hindus, on the other hand, are probably the most 
religious people in the world. In no other pagan religion 





is the idea of incarnation brought forward so promi- 
nently. We find, indeed, travesties of almost every dis- 
tinctive Christian idea in the vast collwvies of faiths 
popularly known as Hinduism or Brahmanism. That 
great system holds in reserve or brings to the front, as 
occasion requires, monotheism, dualism, pantheism, or 
polytheism, and such words as incarnation, sacrifice, 
and salvation by faith, are among its theological common- 
places. 

In considering the subject of pagan incarnations, 
then, we have to do with India alone. There, only, 
has an attempt been made to systematize the doctrine, 
and to represent it as 4 legitimate development of funda- 
mental theological conceptions. There only is it a living 
doctrine. In fact, just as the Hindus boast that their 
holy Scriptures record more miracles and far more won- 
derful miracles than the Bible, so Moor in his “ Pan- 
theon” tells us that a Pandit once said to him that the 
English were a new people, and had the record of only 
one Avatira, whereas the Hindus were an ancient peo- 
ple, and had accounts of a great many, and that if the 
Pardinas were examined, they would probably be found 
to record the incarnation of Christ. But we have only 
to look into the genesis of the Hindu doctrine to see 
how destitute it is of historical or spiritual validity, and 
on what a different plane it stands from the great Chris- 
tian verity. : 

Probably, a vague monotheism was the original 
religion of the people from whom all the Indo-European 
races have sprung. Whether their religious ideas 
resulted from special revelation, or from the natural 
workings of the mind, need not be discussed. Inhabit- 
ing the central plateau of Asia, three or four thousand 
years ago, they streamed westerly into Europe, south- 
westerly into Persia, and south-easterly down through 
the Himmalyan passes into India. Their monotheism 
or pantheism, expressed to this day in the old formula 
of Brahmanism, “there is but one being, no second,” 
became in India what Max Miiller calls henotheism, 
or a system of nature worship in which each god, when 
addressed by his worshipers, had all the attributes of 
deity ascribed to him as if he were the only god. In 
this stage their religion was essentially one with the old 
Greek faith, but it found an expression in many of the 
Vedic hymns, more spiritual than that of the earliest 
Greek literature. Vedism, passing through several 
stages, developed into Brahmanism, the characteristics 
of which were, religiously, an elaborate sacerdotalism, 
and socially a rigid system of caste which remains to this 
day the bulwark and the essence of Hinduism. The 
Supreme One was a pure abstraction; but he became 
hypostatized in the three great processes of creation, 
preservation, and destruction, through which all forms 
of being pass. Hence the Hindu Trimurtti of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. Vishnu the Preserver, referred to in 
the Vedas as a form of the sun, very naturally became 
the favorite god. This, too, was the period of the pre- 
Buddhistic versions of the Ramayana and the Mahab- 
harata, epics that have exerted a greater and an 
infinitely more enduring influence on the people of 
India than the Homeric poems ever exerted on the 
Greeks. To this day, indeed, they may be said to mould 
the thoughts and feelings of the Hindus as much as the 
Bible moulds popular Christendom. Their admirers 
compare them to deep and noble forests, abounding in 
delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, and watered by 
perennial springs. At first they were compilations of 
traditions, songs, and legendary history, referring to the 
conquest of India, and to subsequent bloody struggles of 
different Kshatriya families for sovereignty. Their 
heroes—Rama and Krishna—were the Hercules and 
Achilles of the old wars. When Buddhism swept over 
India, greeted everywhere by such a popular sympathy 
as that which more than two thousand years later in 
Europe greeted the Reformation, Brahmanism seemed 
doomed, socially and religic ‘y. But the Brahmans 
were wise. They were th: ~as well as the priestly 
class of India. They . nd reconstructed the 
great national epics, an“ ai, here and there philo- 
sophical episodes, in which Rama was represented as a 
partial and Krishna as a full representation of Vishnu 
the supreme, the preserver. Vishnu is said to come 
repeatedly from heaven for the deliverance of the earth 
in successive Avataras. The policy of the Brahmans 
was successful. Their theory enabled them to adopt 
Gautama Buddha, as they had adopted Krishna. As 
the memory of Gautama, the beloved master, faded away, 
receding into the mists of the past, an atheistic system 
could not retain a hold upon so spiritually minded a 
people. Brahmanism then offered itself again, with all 
the moral teaching of Gautama superadded, and with 
objects fitted to meet the cravings of the heart. Gradu- 





ally Buddhism shrivelled up, and the masses of the peo- 
ple of India quietly submitted again to the old caste dis- 
tinctions and the rigid sacerdotalism against which 
Gautama had protested so successfully. Some of the 
Brahmans now are undoubtedly willing to try the same 
policy with Christianity. They are actually making out 
that. Christ. was an incarnation of Vishnu. : 

This historical sketch will enable us to note the fol- 
lowing radical differences between the Christian idea of 
the Incarnation, and the most coherent conception ever 
attained by paganism on the subject. 

1. The doctrine of incarnation is foreign to the Semitic 
mind; whereas it is natural to the Indo-European, and 
specially to the pantheistic conception, which is the 
foundation of Hindu theology. Of all Semitic peoples, 
none had so pure a monotheism as the Hebrews, and 
never did they hold it so proudly and tenaciously as in 
the centuries before and after the birth of Christ. The 
thought of more than one divine person was as abhorrent 
to the Jews as it is still to the Arabs. Consequently the 
early Jewish Christians recoiled more and more from 
Paul’s christology. Great numbers of them became 
Ebionites, or believers in a purely natural descent of 
Jesus from David. We might have expected a doctrine 
of incarnations in India or Greece, but certainly not in 
Judea. We may thus look on Greek and Hindu incar- 
nations as natural products, It is not possible so to 
regard the Christian doctrine. 

2. Although the doctrine of one God was the glory of 
Israel, we have the astonishing fact that in all Old Testa- 
ment literature the lines of teaching, of ritual, and of 
history may now be seen to have been converging for 
centuries towards the central truth of the Incarnation. 
Here we have a sublime evolution that by no possibility 
could man have presided over. In Hinduism, there is 
no such historical preparation. The incarnation of 
heroes, whose characters were far from perfect, sprang 
simply from the necessity of popularizing Brahmanism. 

8. In Christianity it was the fact of the incarnation 
that gave birth to the idea in the minds of the apostles. 
In Hinduism, Krishna is simply a lay figure into whose 
mouth the Brahmans put their philosophical doctrines. 
To this day the details of Christ’s words and works force 
men to believe him to be divine. The details of Krishna’s 
life would never lead any human being to believe in his 
divinity. The Gospels reveal how slowly the idea 
dawned on the minds of the monotheistic first believers. 
Through the power of the Holy Ghost the truth flashed 
to the spirit of Peter, type of the strict Jew though he 
was. Still, in spite of the fact presented to them, for 
years, the apostles could not take in thoughts so 
repellent to all their antecedent views as those of a suf- 
fering Messiah, and God in human form, Only after his 
resurrection is Jesus able to point out to them that all 
the prophets bore witness to him. But not till after the 
ascension, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, did 
they see clearly the meaning of the facts of their own 
experience, and of the facts of Israel’s history. Then, 
they became new men. Only then was the Church actu- 
ally founded. And, to this day, is it true that no man 
ealleth Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost, and that 
“whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of 
God.” 

4. Christ is the essence of Christianity. Christ him- 
self is “the article of a standing or a falling church.” In 
him the divine immanence and the divine transcendence 
are united. He is the link by which God and man are 
brought into relations, and man enabled to hold com- 
munion with God. He saves from sin by what he is for 
us, and what he isin us. In Hinduism, the doctrine is 
of no more consequence than any other outgrowth of 
pantheism. It has no relation to sin, for pantheism 
knows nothing of sin. 

To sum up: the Greek popular incarnations were, in 
the main, personifications. of natural phenomena, When 
the court of Olympus was constituted, the conviction— 
universal among the Indo-European peoples—that the 
gods could not be strangers to men, made it natural to 
believe that they came down to earth from time to time. 
Aristotle’s and Plato’s triads again were simply psycho- 
logical. These philosophers resolved the unity of the 
human personality into a triad of principles. The Hin- 
du Trimurtti is a classification for religious purposes of 
the great natural processes of creation, preservation, and 
destruction; and the thought of incarnation is easily 
linked to the idea of Vishnu, as the Preserver uses the 
agency of heroes or great men to deliver the race from 
evils by which it would otherwise be overwhelmed. 
The Scripture Trinity, on the other hand, is a special 
revelation concerning the constitution of the divine 
nature. The incarnation is based upon the ultimate fact 
that God is love. If we regard Christianity as a phi- 
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losophy, the doctrine of the incarnation is its essence. If 
we regard Christianity, practically, as salvation for fallen 
man, the incarnation is the secret of its exhaustless 
divine power. 


Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 





THE HEROD OF THE BOOK OF ACTS. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON, D.D. 


The ordinary Bible student has no occasion to reproach 
himself seriously if he finds himself puzzled sometimes 
to distinguish among the several Herods of the New 
Testament. I know a volume of sermons by a 
preacher of no small celebrity, in which the dying 
terrors of Flerod when “ eaten of worms” in the book 
of Acts are traced to his remorse of conscience for the 
murder of John the Baptist in the Gospels. It would 
have added completeness to the argument if the preacher 
had alluded also to the dying reflections of the old 
monster in view of his massacre of the innocents. 

The confusion among the Herods is due not only to 
the identity of name, but to the strongly marked family 
likeness that prevails among them. And a most ill- 
favored likeness it is! through four misbegotten genera- 
tions of them, the same traits of selfish and unscru- 
pulous ambition, beastly ferocity, and beastly lust keep 
reappearing in varying proportions, until, to the relief of 
history, the base-bred stock seems to run itself out by its 
adulterous and incestuous debaucheries and mutual 
murders. Naturally, successive individuals so like- 
minded, and not unlike in circumstances, show many 
coincidences in the events of their lives. The slaughter 
of the innocent, the mutual perfidy and intrigue, the 
adulterous alliance, withal the miserable death, are 
incidents that keep reappearing from generation to 
generation. 

One of these recurring incidents in the lives of the 
Herods is this: they are all the time “ going away into 
a far country to receive a kingdom.” The “ far country” 
was Rome, where kingdoms were procurable through 
wheedling, and management, and money,-and “ in- 
fluence,” as post-offices and collectorships have been 
at Washington, but ‘ps grant it!) are not to be hence- 
forward. The parable in Luke 19: 11 seems to be the 
simple story of one of these expeditions of one of the 
Herods (Archelaus, named in Matthew 2: 22), and of 
the unsuccessful attempt of a deputation of citizens to 
cowntermine his intrigues and defeat his appointment. 
History, to be sure, does not distinctly tell us that when 
Archelaus returned he had the leaders of the opposition 
brought in and murdered before his eyes ; such an inci- 
dent would have been very much a matter of course 
under one of the Herods. If there had been some fero- 
cious and revengeful thing which he had omitted to do, 
the fact would have been much better worth mentioning. 

[Query: Is«there any ground for the commonly 
received definition of a parable as a fictitious narrative ? 
or any reason to doubt, concerning any one of the 
parables of our Lord, that it is true history? I merely 
suggest the question, in passing.] 

The first glimpse that history gives us of the Herod of 
the book of Acts, he is in the “far country” where 
there are kingdoms to be had—in Rome. That crazy old 
savage, Herod the Great, his grandfather, when he had 
murdered this boy’s father and uncle, and their mother, 
the noblest and dearest of his wives, Mariamne, the 
Maccabean princess, sent the grandchild to Rome, to the 
care and patronage of his friends at court. For he stil! 
had friends at Rome, though he had none in his own 
household or his own country. The early fortunes of 
Herod had been due to his being the friend of Augustus, 
and still more to his being the friend of the friend of 
Augustus,—the great general and statesman and the 
honorable man, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. And this 
grandson whom he by his own act had made fatherless, 
bore for a surname that illustrious name, Agrippa. The 
boy, who must have had a large share of the power of 
persuasion and fascination which was common to the 
Herods, became a favorite with members of the imperial 
family, and as long as his money and his credit lasted 
he lived like a prince among the princes. But presently, 
on the death of his friend Drusus, the favorite son of 
the emperor (Tiberius), he found himself fallen from 
favor and overwhelmed with debts. He hastened to 
hide his misery in a little town of ancestral Idumea. 
At length he ventured to apply to a person who, if 
relationship can constitute obligation, was certainly 
bound to help him by the most curiously doubled and 
twisted bonds of duty. This was the wife of his uncle 
Herod Antipas (the Herod who slew John the Baptist) 
and also the wife of his other uncle, Philip. At the 
same time she was his own sister, daughter not only of 





the same father but of the same mother ; and this mother, 
by the way, was their father’s cousin. The English 
language hardly affords us a word which will express in 
a full and comprehensive way all the relation that 
Herodias bore to Herod Agrippa. But she was not 


insensible to the obligation which it imposed. His; 


brother-in-law and uncle made him “ ruler over a city” 
(Tiberias), and gave him a sort of welcome at his Galilean 
court. But it was a welcome that involved so much 
that was disagreeable, that he soon threw up his 
appointment, and went about, in the miserable plight of 
a prince out of an engagement, getting involved in one 
disreputable scrape after another, to Antioch, to 
Ptolemais, to Alexandria, and finally to Rome again, in 
disgrace, and frightfully in debt. But there were in him 
those qualities of a successful courtier which enabled 
him to win his way even against these difficulties. Not 
many weeks had passed before he had become the 
intimate friend of the prince imperial, young Caius 
Caligula. Taking a drive with him one day, he spoke 
out, a little too loud, as it proved, the thought of his 
heart, what a good thing it would be for them both when 
Tiberius should depart for the Elysian Fields and make 
room for a successor; for the charioteer overheard the 
remark, and hastened to revenge an old grudge by 
reporting it to the emperor. The upshot of the matter 
was that not long after, in the public circus, all in the 
purple as he was, he found himself arrested like a 
criminal, Joaded with chains and clapped into prison. 
A story is told, with some appearance of authenticity, 
which may be judged by some, in its sequel, to throw a 
very interesting “ side-light ” on the later part of his life 
as told in the book of Acts. As he was standing in a 
gang of prisoners before the palace, about to be removed 
to prison, a German fellow-prisoner skilled in auspices, 
pointed to an ow! that had alighted in a tree above his 
head, and prophesied his speedy restoration to liberty 
and fortune, but added : “ Remember that the next time 
you see this bird, you have but five days more to live.” 
Herod laughed, but when, after six months, the news 
came that Tiberius was dead, and shortly afterward his 
old friend Caligula made his inaugural entrance into 
Rome, invited him from prison to court, promised him 
the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, with the title of king, 
and adorned him with a gold chain of the same weight 
with the iron one in which he had been bound, it is to 
be presumed that he remembered the owl, and the 
prophecy. , 

When, after basking for a few months at Rome in the 
full sunshine of imperial favor, the new-fledged king 
went back to Palestine and showed himself all in a 
flush of fresh purples at the court in Galilee where he 
had formerly been entertained in his capacity of poor 
relation, a tumult of jealousy at once arose in the bosom 
of his sweet sister and aunt Herodias. This young 
Herod Agrippa had gone away to the far country and 
received a kingdom ; nothing would pacify her but that 
her Herod shou!d go and receive a kingdom too. Driven 
by his wife’s ambition, Herod Antipas started for Rome 
to solicit the title of king; and, faithful to the family 
traditions, his affectionate nephew and brother-in-law 
sent off a messenger with all haste, who managed the 
matter with such success that when the oflice-seeker 
arrived he found himself arrested. under a charge of 
treason, and was deposed and banished to Gaul, while 
his dominions were added, as a reward of virtue, to the 
kingdom of the nephew. 

The reign of Herod Agrippa was not without inci- 
dents honorable to his patriotism and even to his 
humanity ; but we must pass on to an incident which 
connects him again with the history of the great world 
of Rome. When that world had grown weary of the 
mad pranks of Caligula, and he had died the natural 
death of a Cesar, all Rome was at its wits’ end for a 
government. There were fine speeches in the senate, and 
a manifesto from the consuls, about restoring the repub- 
lic ; everybody was afraid of everybody else ; and the 
one man who seeined to have control of his own head 
and of the situation, was this Jew, Herod Agrippa, who 
was happily in Rome at the time. It was his adroit 
negotiation between the fmghtened heir apparent, the 
distracted senate, and the insolent soldiery, that got the 
machinery of government, such as it was, into gear 
again, with Claudius on the throne of his nephew, and 
saved Rome from even a worse fate. To his honor, let 
it be added that he seems to have been the only one of 
those who had profited by the tyrannies of the wretched 
Caligula, to show some decent respect to his mutilated 
corpse. 

With more of natural gratitude than might be expected 
from one in his position, the new emperor invested 
Herod with larger dominions, until his kingdom was 





coextensive with that of his grandfather, Herod the 
Great, and so included Jhdea and Jerusalem. He had 
reached the summit of his career. 

As he enters now into the field of our Bible study, we 
have to note in him an unexpected trait of character. 
Beside splendid ability of a certain sort, and very great 
wisdom in steering the state between the perils of 
Roman domination and the perils of Jewish fanaticism, 
he developed the quality of a very religious , prince. 
One of his first acts in coming into his kingdom was to 
hang up as a votive gift in that treasury where the 
widow gave her two mites, the massive chain of gol 
which he had received from Caligula. He constantly 
labored to honor and adorn the religion of his people, 
and to protect it from the insults‘of the heathen, and 
from the irrepressible folly of its own devotees. No 
doubt his devotion was sincere. It might have been 
said to him as it was afterwards said to his son: “ King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that thou 
believest.” And this religious conviction associated 
with a bad heart had its usual result. “ Fanaticism,” 
says Isaac Taylor, “ is the combination of the religious 
principle with the malignant passions.” When Herod 
grows religious, then let good men look out for them- 
selves. The crime by which he is first introduced to us 
in the book of Acts is a religious murder; and when he 
saw that it pleased his co-religionists, he was all ready 
to commit another one. 

It was this religious conviction that added wickedness 
to the closing and crowning blasphemy of his life. The 
narrow strip of Phenician territory, pinched between 
the mountains and the sea, could fot afford to quarrel 
with the lord of the broad plains of Palestine on which 
if depended for its supplies, and its people were ready 
for any intrigue or any adulation by which they might 
regain his forfeited good-will. The occasion of their 
embassy to him was the splendid festival that he made 
at Ceesarea in honor of his completing three years of his 
reign. On the second day, as he came into the theatre 
in the morning, his robe of silver tissue glittered so 
dazzlingly in the sunlight that the shout went up, “A 
god! a god!” he turned his eyes complacently upon 
the throng, and caught sight of an owl—ill-omened 
bird—that had alighted on a rope of the awning of the 
theatre. “ Your god must die like men,” said he, as a 
little while afterwards he was carried writhing in 
agony into the palace, where, a‘few days later. he 
expired. : 

That famous saint and preacher of the ancient church, 
Chrysostom, finds no difficulty in identifying the bird of 
evil omen in the story by Josephus, with “the messenger 
of the Lord” mentioned in the narrative of Luke; 
recognizing, no doubt, the unquestionable fact that the 
providence of God does make use of the blunders and 
superstitions both of good men and of bad, in the 
executing of his will; and that the motions of brute 
creatures and the infections of natural disease become 
his angels, when to any man they convey lessons of 
righteousness, or execute, in this world, the anticipations 
of the final judgment. The question whether this style 
of interpretation is less reasonable and reverent than 
the literal one, or more so, is a profitable subject for our 
study. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY H. J. BOWMAN, 
Eprrorn oF EVANGELICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


The church known as The Evangelical Association, 
with a membership, at this time, of about 120,000, took 
her rise in Pennsylvania, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Jacob Albright, at the opening of the present 
century. From the very beginning of her history, she. 
required her ministry to look well to the religiqus 
instruction and training of children. But it was not 
until the year 1835 that her first Sunday-schools were 
organized. During that year, one was organized at 
Philadelphia, and one at New Berlin, Pennsylvania. 
It seems probable that previously the church had an 
interest in a union school at Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-five years later, in 1860, this work received a 
new impetus through the organization of a society 
known as the Sunday-school and Tract Union of The 
Evangelical Association. The object of this “union,” 
as stated in its original constitution, was “to diffuse 
religious knowledge, through the medium of cheap pub- 
licafions, such as tracts, Sunday-school and other books, 
in German, English, and other languages, in our own 
and in foreign countries.” Later, this clause of the 
constitution was changed to read thus: “The object of 
this society shall be the furtherance of the Sunday- 
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school cause and the distribution of good and cheap 
books and tracts.” 

During the twenty-three years of its existence, this 
society has donated, for the various purposes set forth 
in its constitution, the sum of about $40,000. Four 
years previous to the organization of this union—in 
1856—the church began her work of publishing juvenile 
periodical literature by the monthly? issue of a German 
illustrated paper. 

Out of these small beginnings has grown a Sunday- 
school literature now numbering fourteen different peri- 
odicals, seven of which are English, and seven German, 
with a total circulation of about 210,000. The work of 
editing all these periodicals, besides books and tracts, 
is done by two editors, one English and one German. 

Originally, the labors and literature of this church 
were German only; but at present it is about equally 
divided between English and German. 

Concerning the work of establishing and maintaining 
Sunday-schools, our Book of Discipline gives the follow- 
ing directions : 

“1. In each of our societies there shall be formed a 
Sunday-school, which shall, if possible, meet on each 
Sabbath of the year, at an appropriate hour, for reli- 
gious instruction, under the supervision of the preacher 
in charge. 

“9, The management of the school shall be entrusted 
to a superintendent, who shall be elected annually at a 
regular meeting of. the members of the society, by a 
majority of the votes of the members present, with the 
approval of the preacher in charge. At the same time, 
the other officers—assistant superintendent, secretary, 
and librarian—shall be elected in the same manner. 
The first three officers must be members of the church. 

“3. Inthe formation of Sunday-schools, at places where 


we have no societies, the preacher in charge shall appoint 


the officers and teachers, according to his best judg- 
ment. 

“4. The preacher shall meet the officers and teachers of 
the school once a week, to discuss the lesson of the fol- 
lowing Sabbath with them. If he cannot be present, 
the superintendent shall take his place.” 

Thus we see that the Evarigelical Association has put 
herself into the most intimate relation with the Sunday- 
school. 

Previous to 1875 much of this work was left to local 
Sunday-school societies, organized out of the general 
make up of the congregations. The above regulations 
were adopted at the General Conference held in Philadel- 
phia, in the month of October, 1875. By this rule the 
pastor is directly connected with the school, and the 
entire membership of the church is made to feel a greater 
responsibility in the work. We find this arrangement a 
marked improvement. 

Further interest is shown in this department of our 
Christian work through conventions and _instjtutes, 
which are held throughout all parts of the church. In 
some places these occur annually; in others, more fre- 
quently. Normal classes are also instituted to a con- 
siderable extent, for the better qualification of teachers. 
The International Lesson Series is universally adopted in 
our schools. 

The last Sunday of each quarter is mostly given to 
reviewing; but there are also quite a number of schools 
that use either a temperance lesson, or a lesson suited to 
the church day that may chance to fall on that date. 

The closing Sunday of the second quarter, having been 
set apart as our children’s day, is annually devoted to a 
more general service, for the entertainment and benefit 
of the children, and to receive contributions from them for 
the various enterprises of the church. This we find very 
beneficial in the way of training the children to giving. 
It is cultivating in them a growing liberality, which 
seeins to afford them a real joy. Indeed, they are quite 
enthusiastic, especially in giving to the support of our 
missionaries in Japan. 

Besides cultivating a missionary spirit in our schools, 
we also give considerable attention to the temperance 
cause, seeking constantly, through our literature, to 
create a strong temperance sentiment among the chil- 
dren as well as the workers. . 

Considering that religious education and training 
alone cannot save the soul, the Evangelical Association 
lays great stress on a personal Christian experience, and 
therefore aims earnestly at securing the conversion of 
her children, in which she has very encouraging success. 
From year to year quite a number are being brought to 
a saving knowledge of Christ, and into the church. . 

The following figures will give some idea of our pro- 
gress during the last two decades. 

Twenty years ago we had 584 schools, now we have 
ever 2,000, with about 23,000 officers and teachers, and 





135,000 scholars—our territory extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Texas to Canada. 

For the purpose of increasing our efficiency in this 
work, additional agencies and measures will be recom- 
mended to the coming General Conference, which meets 
at Allentown, Pennsylvania, next October, to hold its 
eighteenth quadrennial session; and the prospects are 
that the Sunday-school cause will receive more earnest 
attention than at any previous session of this body. 





NATIONAL HYMN. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


A nation ! to the God of nations now 

Peal high the pean of your thankful praise, 
All voices ; Holy, holy, holy Thou, 

Hosanna, Lord of hosts! the triumph raise. 


O God, amen! We thank thee for the grace,— 
The glory of the grace that on this land 

Has beamed in sunshine from thy smiling face, 
And streamed in bounty from thine open hand. 


And, Lord, we thank thee for the Sinai cloud 
That threatened long the long-suspended stroke ; 
How with hearts humbled, and with faces bowed, 
We wept and worshiped when the thunder broke! 


At thy rebuke, O God, the tempest fled ; 
‘At thy behest thy bow appeared on high ; 
We saw and walked with hope-elated tread, 
Held by thy hand and guided by thine eye. 


We face our future glorying in the Lord, 
We welcome all thou shalt for us provide, 

With God for our exceeding great reward, 
Rich we shall be whatever fail beside. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MEG’S WORK. 
BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 





“But, Miss Laura,” said Meg rather mournfully to her 
Bible-class teacher, “it seems as if I must give up trying 
to be good. Everything hinders me so at our house,— 
mother’s sick so often, the children are so much 
trouble, how can I do my work heartily? And it’s such 
common, every-day work. Now, if I only had something 
like real good work to do—” 

“Dear Meg,” said Miss Laura, smoothing the droop- 
ing head before her, “ most of us have common, every- 
day work of some kind ; that is most often the work our 
Lord gives us. You think, perhaps, if you were teaching 
a class of heathen girls, you could serve the Lord Jesus 
better than making bread or amusing the little ones. 
But you see that is just the very thing he has put in 
your hands to do. And surely, Meg dear, it is worth 
trying todo. Don’t forget to ask him to help you even 
in the commonest work ; and try to remember when you 
are doing it, that that is just the work he wants you to 
do.” 

“T’m afraid I do forget too often,” said Meg thought- 
fully. “You help me ever so much, Miss Laura. But 
it is getting late ; and I must go now; Ellen will be tired 
looking after the children, and the boys will want their 
supper.” 

Meg hastened down the street, thinking over what her 
teacher had said. She nodded her head very decidedly 
as she stepped across the threshold of her home. 

“Well! [thought you never would come, Meg,” was 
Ellen’s impatiept greeting, as Meg entered the sitting- 
room. “ Tot and Rob have been as cross as two sticks 
and mother’s headache’s worse; I’m just as tired as I 
can be!” 

“Say, Meg!” called a voice at the foot of the stairs, 
“are we going to have any supper? I’m hungry as a 
hunter.” 

“When were you ever anything else?” answered 
Meg rather impatiently. “If you ever were, I didn’t 
know of it.” 

“There ain’t no bread for supper,” affirmed Sam 
decidedly. 

“No bread!” exclaimed Meg. “ Why, I looked in the 
bread-box before I went out, and there was a loaf and a 
half.” 

“Well,” said Sam hesitatingly, standing first on one 
foot, then on the other, “you see me and Jimmy got 
awful hungry, and Ellen wouldn’t find us anything left 
from dinner—and the Brown boys came home with us 
from school, and—so—and—” 

“ And so you went to work and ate up everything you 
could put your hands on,” said Meg angrily, throwing 
off her bonnet and gloves, 





There was a moment or two’s silence, during which an 
angry spot burned on Meg’s cheek. Then there was a 
little rustle in the sick-room. 

“Meg,” called a feeble voice. 

“Yes, mother,” said Meg more softly. 

“Send Ned to the baker’s, daughter; it is too late for 
you to go to baking. I was afraid the boys were in mis- 
chief; but be patient, dear.” 

“T think you might set the table, Ellen,” said Meg, as 
she passed Ellen in the dining-room. “The fire is out, 
and I must make it up for mother’s tea.” 

“It wouldn’t have been out if you had not stayed so 
long at Miss Laura’s,” returned Ellen; “and I’m just worn 
out with those children.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” sighed Meg, as she opened the stove 
door ; “ how can I be good and cheerful when Ellen’s so 
cross, and the boys make me so much extra work. To 
think of their eating up all the bread!” 

“T’'ll make the fire, Meg,” cried a voice at her elbow, 
and there was Jimmy, bright and willing, with a basket ° 
of kindlings. 

The fire was soon burning brightly; and Meg found 
that Ellen must have repented of her cross speech, for 
there was the table neatly set, and Ellen singing good- 
naturedly to Rob, who was awake, and must be amused 
by some one, 

“Maybe it’s I that am cross, after all,” said Meg to 
herself. 

Mother was not better the next day, and so many 
things fell to Meg’s hands. Ned was teasing, Ellen 
indifferent, Tot and Rob fretted after mother, and Sam 
and Jimmy seemed to invent the most ingenious methods 
of getting in the way, and increasing work for their 
elder sister. 

But Meg toiled bravely; she kept the sick-room dark 
and quiet, she tried not to notice Ellen’s provoking ways 
and speeches, or the boys’ tiresome pranks. 

Tt was not always easy todo so. For everybody knows 
that great romping boys are not usually very thoughtful 
of others’ comfort. And, sometimes, when something 
more provoking than usual occurred, Meg had hard work 
to prevent herself bursting out in a fit of impatience, or 
else sitting down in a flood of discouraged tears. Ellen, 
too, did not seem to notice the brave struggle which her 
sister was making to do her work well and patiently, 
and Meg suffered almost as much from Ellen’s speeches 
as from the boys’ doings. 

Just at nightfall, when she had seen Tot and Rob 
safely in bed, and told the stories of Moses and Joseph 
over and over until the sleepy eyes shut, she stole into 
her mother’s room. 

“You are so tired, daughter,” said her mother sym- 
pathetically. “I know how hard it is for you, Meg, but 
you are doing so well.” ‘ 

“T don’t’ know, mother,” said Meg wearily; “if I 
could only be patient! I do try, but the least thing puts 
me out, and makes me forget” ” 

“Weall forget too often, dearie. But just as surely as 
we try to do our work heartily, as unto the Lord, he will 
help us over the hard places. He never fails, Meggie.” 

Meg swallowed a sob, and thought, “I ought not 
think no one wants to help me ; mother does, and I know 
Jesus won’t fail.” 

Then Meg ran away to her own room, and though she 
knelt down, she could only say: “ Lord Jesus, I do 
want to work for thee right here at home; oh, help me!” 
when some one called, “Meg!” and she had to run 
down again, 

“T wouldn’t have called you, Meg,” said Ned, “ but 
the butcher sent the meat, and I didn’t know where to 
put it,” 

“T’ll attend to it,” said Meg cheerfully. 

“ But I'll carry the basket for you,” said Ned, picking 
it up. 

“Thank you,” said Meg gratefully. 
fellow, Ned, if you are such a tease.” 

Meg lay down very weary that night, but witl a sweet 
consciousness that if much of her work was not as she 
wished it might have been, she was really trying to do it 
unto the Lord. 

True, things were very contrary, mother was still sick, 
there was much care to fall into the hands of a sixteen- 
year-old girl. Ellen’s moods were very trying, the boys 
would tear their clothes, and make all manner of unex- 
pected work for hands and feet. It was all very homely 
work,—sweeping rooms, making bread, keeping quiet in 
and worry out of the sick-room ; but Meg was striving to 
say truly and earnestly, “This is the place the Lord 
wants me to work, just here at home, and I must try to 
do it heartily.” 

Where is your work, my young reader, and are you 
doing it heartily, as unte the Lord? 


“You’re a dear 
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1, April 1,—Simon the Sorcerer Acts 8: 14-25 
2. April 8.—Philip and the Ethiopian. Acts 8: 26-40 
3. April 15.—Saul's Conversion......... Acts 9; 1-18 
4. April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ Acts 9: 19-31 
5. April 29,—Peter Working Miracles. Acta 9: 32-43 
6. May 6.—Peter Preaching to the Gentiles. ..........cc.0c-sseeeese ACtS 10: B04 
7. May 13.—The Spread of the Geospel.................. Acts 11: 19-30 
8. May 20.—Herod and Peter............... . Acts 12; 1-17 
9. May 27.—Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus. Acts 13: 1-12 
10, June 3.—At Antioch Acts 13: 13-16, and 43-52 
11, June 10,—At Iconium and Lystra Acts 14: 1-18 
12, June 17,—End of First Missionary Journey..............0000008 Acts 14: 19-28 


13, June %4.—Review. 





LESSON VII, SUNDAY, MAY 13, 1883. 


TITLE: 


THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 11; 19-80.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


19. Now they which were scat- 
tered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen travelled 
as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching the word 
to none but unto the Jews only. 

20. And some of them were 
men ofCyprus and Cyrene, which, 
when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Grecians, preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus. 

21. And the hand of the Lord 
was with them : and a great num- 
ber believed, and turned unto the 
Lord. 

22. Then tidings of these things 
came unto the ears of the church 
which wasin Jerusalem : and they 
sent forth Barnabas, that he 
should go as far as Antioch. 

23 Who, when he came, and 
had seen the grace of God, was 
glad, and exhorted them all, that 
with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord. 

24. For he was a good man, and 
full ofthe Holy Ghost and of faith : 
and much people was added unto 
the Lord. 

25. Then departed Barnabas to 
Tarsus, for to seek Saul: 

26. And when he had found 
him, he brought him unto 
Antioch. And it came to pass, 
that a whole year they assembled 
themselves with the church, 
and taught much people. And 
the disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Anticch. 

27. And in these days came 
prophets from Jerusalem unto 
Antioch. 

28. And there stood up one of 
them named Agabus, andsignified 
by the spirit that there should be 
great dearth throughout all the 
world; which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Cesar. 

29. Then the disciples, every 
man according to his ability, de- 
termined to send relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea: 

30. Which also they did, and 
sent it to the elders by the hands 
of Barnabas and Saul. 


REVISED VERSION. 


19 They therefore that were 
scattered abroad upon the 
tribulation that arose about 
Stephen travelled as far as 
Pheenicia, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, speaking the word to 

20 none save only to Jews. But 
there were some of them, men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, 
when they were come to 
Antioch, spake unto the 
1Greeks also, preaching the 

21 Lord Jesus. And the hand of 
the Lord was with them: and 
@ great number that believed 

turned unto the Lord. And 
the report concerning them 
came to the ears of the church 
which was in Jerusalem: and 
they sent forth Barnabas as far 

28 as Antioch ; who, when he was 
come, and had seen the grace 
of God, was glad; and he 
exhorted them all, * that with 
purpose of heart they would 

24 cleave unto the Lord: for he 
was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith: 
and much people was added 

2% unto the Lord. And he went 
forth to Tarsus to seek for 

26 Saul : and when he had found 
him, he brought him unto 
Antioch, And it came to pass, 
that even for a whole year 
they were gathered together 
Swith the church, and taught 
much people; and that the 
disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch. 

27 Now in these days there 
came ‘down prophets from 

28 Jerusalem unto Antioch, And 
there stood up one of them 
named Agabus, and signified 
by the Spirit that there should 
be a great famine over all 4 the 
world: which came to pass in 

29 the days of Claudius. And 
the disciples, every man 
according to his ability, deter- 
mined to send ° relief unto the 
brethren that dwelt in Judea : 

30 which also they did, sending 
it to the elders by the hand of 
__ Barnabas and Saul. 

ouaan Many § poems authorities read 


2Some ancient 
Sauer el 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Power through Faith and Fidelity to 
Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson TOPIC: The Name of Christ. 
1. Believing in Christ’s Name, v. 19-21. 
Lesson OUTLINE: } 2, Known by Christ’s Name, v. 22-26. 
3. Helping Believers in Christ’s Name, v. 27-30 
GoLpEN TExt:; And the hand of the Lord was with them: 
and a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord.—Acts 


11; 21. 


Dairy Home REAprneGs: 


M.—Acts 11: 19-30. Called by the name of Christ. 


T. —Acts 15: 7-21. 


Gentiles called by God’s name, 


W.—Matt. 10: 16-23, Hated for his name’s sake, 

T. —Eph. 8:1-19. From whom every family is named. 
fF, —2 Tim. 2: 14-26. Naming the name of Christ. . 
$8. —Revy. 8: 7-13. Not denying Christ’s name. 

$. —Rey, 22; 1-21. Christ’s name on their foreheads, 





: LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. BELIEVING IN CHRIST'S NAME. 


1. a to Jews Only; 


Tere scattered . .. speaking the word to none save only to Jews. 


won te her the fost egep ofthe house of laraet 


pad Det the word . . . should es batoeien yon (ade 18; 46). 


ll. Speaking to Grecians : 
1, Preaching the Lord. 

Spake unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 
Beginning from this scripture, preached unto him Jesus (Acts 8: 35). 
Proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God (Acts 9 : 20). 

He preached Jesus and the resurrection (Acts 17: 18). 
2. Attested by the Lord. 


The hand of the Lord was with them . . . great numbers... 
believed. 


Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened (Isa. 59 
Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the Dis (Matt. 28 : 20) 
I planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase (1 Cor. 3: 7). 
1. There was a divine purpose manifest in presenting the gospel first 
to the Jews as God’s chosen people. 
2. There was a divine purpose manifest in scattering the disciples, 
© that the gospel wuight be preached elsewhere than in Jerusa- 
em. 


8. There was a divine purpose manifest in the way in which the 
Re came to be preached to others than to native Jews. 
ere was a divine p manifest in the way in which the 
Lord attested the preaching of the gospel to the Greeks. 
Il. KNOWN BY CHRIST'S NAME. 


1. The Work Reported : 
The report ... came to the ears of the church ...in Jerusalem. 


ier bares . heard .. . Samaria had received the word of God 
ae on their way... declaring the conversion of the Gentiles 
Timothy . . brought us glad tidings of your faith (1 Thess. 3 : 6). 
ll. The Work Approved : 

1. The Sending. 


They sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch. 


They sent unto them Peter and John (Acts 8 : 14). 
ei %y (which is, being interpreted, Son of exhortation) (Acts 


) 
Were all afraid of him ... But Barnabas took him (Acts 9 : 26, 27). 
2. The Rejoicing. 
Who, when he . . . had seen the grace of God, was glad. 
He that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice rey ve 4 : 36). 
ice with me, for I have found my sheep pane & 
Christ is proclaimed ; and therein I rejoice (P. TB.” 
8. The Exhortation. 
That with purpose of heart they would cleave wnto the Lord. 
y them to continue in the grace of God (Acts 13 : 43). 
orting them to continue in the faith (Acts 14 : 22). 
ithe shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him (Heb. 10 : 38). 
4. The Man. 
howe hewas a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. 
man shall be —— — ——_ feat 14 7. ~~ 
good treasure bringeth forth good t a 
ok a seamairemarnen t aakaneel tose pe a . 
Ps ae Work Assisted : 
1. Help Sought. 
He went forth to Tarsus to seek fe Saul... brought him to 
Antioch. 
Saul, a man of Tarsus (A een 
Barnabas . . brought to wo apostles (Acts 9: 27). 
lama Jew, of Tarsus... a citizen of no mean city (Acts 21 : 39). 
2. Help Rendered. 
— = whole year they . . . taught much people. 


a © to the whole creation (Mark 16: 15). 

oor was appoin a teacher of the — ee oy 2:7). 

Teaching and admonishing one another (Col. 3: 16). 

dass Aa shall do and teach them, he shail be called great (Matt, 


IV. The New Name: 
The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch, 
Thou wouldest fain make me a Christian (Acts 26: 28). 
From whom every family on ee is named (Eph. 3: 15). 
Reproached for the nants of Christ, b lessed are ye (1 Pet. 4: 14). 
1. The report of the success of Christian work anywhere is always a 
stimulus to the Church general. 
2. The report of the success of Christian work in any mission field 
oe begets a desire in the Church to countenance and help 


8. The; of the success of Christian work always makes glad the 
+e of an earnest believer. 

4. The heart of an earnest believer is always anxious to make sure 
of the permanency of Christian work. 

5, The more that one is filled with the Holy Ghost and with faith, 
the more in sympathy will he be with every Christian work. 

baleen pate fe 2 8 ae always will do what he can to pro- 
mote a e508 wo 

7. Christian work i: not completed, when men are led to believe. 
The converts need careful and continued instruction. 


III, HELPING BELIEVERS IN CHRIST’S NAME. 
1, Famine Predicted: 


Agabus ... signified by the Spirit . . . should die great famine. 
Your sons and re daughters s rophesy (Acts 2: 17). 
There yews at Antioch, in the a> . prophets and teachers (Acts 


18: 

God hath set .. . first apostles, secondly prophets (1 Cor. 12: 28). 

ll. Famine Relieved : 
1. Relief Determined. 

Every man Ss to his csen + cmon to send relief. 

Let each man do. oe grodeing mets! (2 Cor. 9: 7). 

If the readiness is there, ft is na % Cor. 8 : 12). 

Of every man that giveth it ...yeshall (Exod. 25: 2). 
2. Relief Sent. 


Ste OTe TTI St enone F arnaten, 


pi will I send to ee fe Pane wate Pottetine 1 Cor. 16: 3). 
Only they would that we should remember the ay (Gal. 2: 10). 
I know your ess, of which I glory (2 Cor. 


» FE A the tok oe men have a enabled to tell beforehand of 
at were to come 2. 
Ba noni rit 


2 By the Thcsnce of the Hol believers 
have been made willing to A Mhen ability for the 
Ae of their brethren. 


By the influence of the Holy Spirit, the good work of helping the 


r and needy still goes on. 
4. By the atrengthe pom | influence of the Holy Spirit one is enabled 
te carry out resolutions that he makes. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE GRACE OF GOD. 
1. tts Source: e 
God is the God of all pce a But. 6: 10). 
God is the giver of (Psa. 84 
God’s throne is the throne bt Teb. 4 16). 
The Holy Ghost is the Ly met S Zech, 12: 10; Heb. 10: 29), 
Christ was full of (John 1: 
Chae, ey Grist (9 Gor ts in? m. 5: 15). 
Given by Christ (1 Cor. 1: 4). 


2. How Described : 
As great (Acts 4 : 33). 
Abundant om. 8 5: 20, 21). 
Rich ( Ne 
Exceed Cor. 9: 4). 
Manifold (1 Pet. 4: 10). 
All-sufficient (2 Cor. 





True (1 Pet. 5 : 12). 
Glorious (Eph. 1 ; 6). 9). 





3. The Necessity of : i‘ 
Necessary to God’s service (Heb. 12 : 28). 
a that Jesus may be glorified in the saints (2 Thess. 1: 11, 


12). 
rie to prevent pride (Rom. 4: 4,5; 11:6; Gal. 5:6; Epb. 


9). 
Seinite are what they are by (1 Cor. 15 ; 10 ; 2 Cor. 1: 12). 


4. The Recipients of : 
Saints— 
Are heirs of (1 Pet. 3: 7). 
aos from Christ (John 1: 16). 
und in gifts of (Acts 4 : 33 ; 2 Cor. 8:1; 9:8, 14. 
Should be established in (Heb. 13: 9). 
Should be strong in (2 Tim. 2 : 1). 
Should grow in (2 Pet. 3: 18 8). 
Should speak with (Eph. 4 : 29 ; Col. 4 : 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—There are two events that are 
necessary links in presenting the history as one continuous 
chain: 1. The baptism of Cornelius and those who were 
with him (10; 45-48). Those of the circumcision were aston- 
ished to see that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Peter reasoned that since the Gentiles 
had received the baptism of the Spirit, they were entitled to 
receive the baptism of water. Therefore he commanded 
them to be baptized in the name of Christ. 2. Peter’s 
defense of his fellowshipping with Gentiles (11: 1-18). It 
will be observed that Peter was attacked by those of the cir- 
cumcision, not because he had preached to the heathen, but 
because he had associated with them in such a manner as to 
partake of their supposed uncleanness. The charge was 
that he had gone in and eaten with men uncircumcised. 
Peter’s defense consisted in the relation of his vision, wherein 
he was told not to call that common: or unclean which God 
had cleansed, and in the recital of the fact relative to the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit upon the Gentiles. The 
defense was convincing. “When they heard these things, 
they held their peace, and glorified God, saying, Then to the 
Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto life.” 

Trme.—Bible margin, A.D. 41, 42, 43. Authorities vary 
slightly from this ; some would fix the last year as A.D. 44. 

Prace.—Antioch in Syria. This city was founded B. C. 
300 by Seleucus Nicator, and named in honor of his father 
Antiochus. It was situated on a bend of the Orontes, some 
distance from the Mediterranean, its seaport town being 
Selucia. Under the Selucid kings, Antioch grew until it 
became a city of great extent and remarkable beauty. From 
the first, Jews settled there in large numbers. Its connection 
with New Testament history makes it a place of especial 
interest. Nicolas, one of “the seven,” was a proselyte of 
Antioch (6: 5). As recorded in our lesson, here the first 
Gentile church was founded, and the disciples were first called 
Christians, From this point Paul started on missionary 
journeys, and to it in each instance he returned, except the 
last. The third missionary ended in imprisonment at Jeru- 
salem and Cesarea. Antioch is now’ “a mean shrunken 
looking place, called Antakia,” and occupies but a small por- 
tion of the site of the ancient city. 

Prrsons.—l. The fugitive disciples from Jerusalem preach- 
ing only to Jews. 2. Men of Cyprus and Cyrene speaking to 
the Greeks also. 3. The Church at Jerusalem acting upon 
information of the revival in Antioch. 4. Barnabas sent by 
the Church at Jerusalem to Antioch. 5. Barnabas and Saul 


working together in the Church at Antioch. 6. Prophets- 


from Jerusalem, of whom Agabus only is mentioned. 

CrrcuMsTANCES.—The history now recurs to Acts 8: 4 to 
show the results of the scattering abroad of the believers 
beyond the limits of Judea and Samaria. Wherever they 
went, they of course carried with them their hereditary 
Jewish notions and prejudices. The last lesson showed how 
Peter was led to give up, at least in one instance, his Jewish 
abhorrence of eating with Gentiles, and his reluctance to 
recognize them as brethren in the Lord, though they were 
not circumcised. Now our attention is called to the way in 
which the door of faith to the Gentiles was opened a little 
wider, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 19.— They, therefore, that were scattered abrotid wpon the 
tribulation that arose about Stephen. The evangelist Luke 
reverts here to the time following the death of Stephen, and 
especially he resumes chapter 8: 1, they were all scattered 
abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, etc. This 
reference is marked by therefore and the particle accom- 
panying it; for which compare Buttmann’s Grammar of 
New Westament Greek, Thayer’s Translation, page 370. 
Luke carried them in their dispersion into Samaria and 
Juda; now he tells us of the further course of these 
believers, which resulted in spreading the gospel. Upon the 
tribulation: Literally from the tribulation. They were scat- 
tered from it; that is, were scattered and fled from the persecu- 
tion. Others translate from, as equal to on account of. Travelled 
(went through, or on their way) as far as Phemnicia and 
Cyprus and Antioch. They did not stop where they found 
refuge, such as Sarnaria could afford (comp. 8: 5), but went 
on preaching the gospel (8: 25). The places mentioned were 
full of Jews who spoke Greek (comp. 2: 10; 4; 37). And 


they spoke the word to none saving only to the Jews. In what 
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language they spoke it is not said, but if they used the 
Aramean, without question they used Greek also. 

Verse 20.—This is shown by the words which follow: 
But there were some of them, men of Oyprus and Oyrene, who, 
when ihey were come to Antioch, spake wnto the Greeks also, 
preavhing the Lord Jesus. The exception here made, if the 
text is right, is exceedingly important. The greater part of 
these fugitives from persecution confined themselves, in their 
preaching, to Jews, whether using the Greek or Aramean 
or both, it is not said, but, in all probability, not confining 
themselves to the latter language. Some of their number, 
however, went beyond the pale of Jews and proselytes, and 
made the gospel known to the Greeks. This is the first 
notice of any preaching to Greeks, who seem to have been 
not Jews in any sense; and such an example, naturally, pro- 
ceeded from men of Cyrene and Cyprus, where there must 
have been more familiar intercourse between the heathen and 
other inhabitants, whether Jews or Christians. Antioch 
was the field where these missionaries preached, and 
preached, apparently, without any restraint. But a diffi- 
culty meets us in another text, of some very old manuscripts, 
which read Hellenists or Greek-speaking Jews, instead of 
Greeks, or Greeks in religion and language. Compare 4: 1; 
9: 29, where alone the word “ Hellenist” is found, if not found 
here. The reading “ Hellenists” has the best support from 
authorities, but “Greeks” is adopted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Meyer, etc., and suits the sense far better. When it is said, only 
to Jews, this scarcely can mean to Jews speaking the native 
tongue of Palestine ; for why should they confine themselves 
to that language, when, at the time of Stephen’s death, there 
were numbers of Greek-speaking Jews in the Christian 
church (6:1). On the other hand, when the Jews and 
Greeks are contrasted, as here, it is not in respect to lan- 
guage necessarily, but in respect to religion and general cul- 
ture. This, then, was an epoch at which the desire to make 
Christ known as a common Saviour became irrepressible 
among the less Jewish believers; and it was, very possibly, 
before the time when Peter was sent to Cornelius. Among 
these Greek there may have been not a few proselytes of the 
gate, who were not reckoned as Jews or called so. 

Verse 21.— Was with them: That is, with these preachers to 
the Greeks.— And a great number that believed turned unto the 
Lord. Another text of less authority would mean, a great 
number, having believed, turned, etc.; that is, when they believed 
what those missionaries told them of Christ, they turned to 
him, became his disciples. 

Verse 22.— And the report concerning them came to the ears: 
Concerning them seems to refer not to the persons who believed, 
but to the preachers to the Greeks. The church at Jerusa- 
lem was apprehensive lest these men should do something 
that was ill-advised. And they sent forth Barnabas as far as 
Antioch. He was their deputy, so to speak, one in whose 
examination of the case the church at Jerusalem could con- 
fide. Notice that they sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch. 
The church was self-acting, and, perhaps, was as yet without 
a head, such as James became afterwards. Barnabas was 
wisely chosen; all confided in him; he was an excellent 
exhorter (4: 36); he showed his love to the cause by giving 
his property to the church ; and he had had considerable 
experience. 

Verse 23.—When he came to Antioch, which was the limit 
of his present mission (comp. vy. 22, “as far as Antioch ” ), 
and had seen the grace of God (which was shed on men in 
preaching the gospel), he was glad ; and he exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave to the Lord (Jesus) : 
that is, that they would adhere to Christ with steadfastness of 
purpose. Another reading found in the Codex Vaticanus, the 
Sahidic, and Coptic translations, as well as in the Vulgate, 
but scarcely anywhere besides, makes good sense: “ that they 
would abide by [their] purpose of heart inthe Lord.” Here 
in is inserted before the Lord. We should expect their with 
purpose, if such were the sense, but it is. not found. 

Verse 24.—For he was a good man, etc.: This is added as a 
reason of what is said, in verse 23, of his gladness, and his 
earnest exhortations. His goodness of character, and fullness 
of the Spirit and of faith, made him glad to see Christ’s 
cause prosper; and, besides, enabled him to be a successful 
minister of Christ, so as to add many to the Lord Jesus. 

Verse 25.—And he went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul, and 
when he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch: He, prob- 
ably, found the work of the gospel to be beyond his powers, 
and wanted some one in whom he could confide, and with whom 
he could work in entire harmony. Compare the note on 9: 27, 
in Lesson 4, Barnabas first saw what was in Saul, and first 
brought him into the great field of preaching to the Gentiles. 
Antioch, where Jews and Greeks mingled together, was just 
the place for Saul.—TZo Tarsus : That being Saul’s headquarters, 
where he might be, or it might be known where he was.— 
And when he had found him: Literally, when he had sought him 
wp. The notion of finding is implied in the preposition of 
the compound verb, as in our verb to search out. 

Verse 26.—And it came to pass that even for a whole year they 
were gathered together with the church, and taught much people. 
(Or, rather, “it happened to them to meet or convene even @ 
wholeyearinthechurch.”) Verbs of gathering or collecting, 
in Greek, often have a neuter sense in the passive. Compare 





for this word Matt. 27:17; Mark 2: 2; John 18: 2 (resorted 
in our versions, etc.).— With the church: Probably in the church 
is a better translation. Compare 1 Corinthians 14: 19, 35. The 
church or assembly is conceived of as a place, although there 
were as yet no churches, except meetings at private houses of 
Christians.— And that the disciples were called Christians first at 
Antioch: Were called, or got the name of Christians. So in 
Romans 7: 3, “she shall be called” or get the name of “an 
adulteress.” The word occurs in 10:22 in the sense of 
received a command or message from God, and so in several 
other places of the New Testament.—C hristians : The ending, 
ian, is Latin, and not Greek, and was appended to proper 
names to denote something pertaining to the individual so 
called. Thus Qesariani, Pompeiani, may mean persons of 
Julius Ceesar’s or Pompey’s party. So, in the New Testament, 
the Herodians are persons belonging to the party of Herod 
(Matt. 22: 16; Mark 3:6; 12:13). The conquests of the 
Romans in the Greek-speaking countries spread this con- 
venient way of denoting partisans or followers of a person; 
nor was there anything of contempt either in other words so 
formed, or in the word Christian itself. And, indeed, as the 
number of believers in Christ multiplied in such a huge city 
as Antioch in Syria, there would almost, of course, arise a 
convenient word to denote the new religious community. In 
the New Testament this appellation is used by Herod 
Agrippa II. in Acts 26: 28; and also in 1 Peter, verse 8. In 
the first passage the word has, probably, a smack of contempt 
in Agrippa’s mouth; and in the second, to suffer as a Chris- 
tian implies that it was a name, in the mouth of the heathen, 
of reproach. But it is not at all certain that this contempt 
attached to the word at its first coinage. Multitudes used it 
without question who could not tell who the Christians were, 
or what they believed, 

Verse 27.—Now in these days there came down prophets from 
Jerusalem unto Antioch: The prophets of the New Testament 
were fervid, impassioned preachers, but some of them had 
also the gift of predicting the future. 

Verse 28.—One of these was Agabus (who appears again ir 
21: 10 in his prophetic predictions ; and whose name may be 
derived from the Hebrew root Agab, he loved).—He signified 
by the Spirit that there would be a great famine over all the world 
(literally, all the inhabited earth): which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Cesar: The prophet foretold a great famine, 
not defining the time when it would ‘come, but giving the 
impression probably that it was not far off. The great extent 
of it is described by its spread over the world. But the 
world, or the inhabited earth or land, sometimes denoted, 
among the Greeks, the land inhabited by Greeks, and 
still later the territory of the Roman empire (Luke 2: 1). 
Here it must mean, in the prophet’s mouth, the world, the 
whole inhabited earth; and it is said with truth that no such 
vast famine is known to have happened in tMe reign of this 
emperor. According to Suetonius (Life of Claudius, 3 18), 
there was in this reign a scantier supply of bread-stuffs than 
usual, on account of constant bad harvests. But the historian 
does not give the year, nor tell us what other places were 
pressed for food besides Rome. Josephus again mentions a 
famine which was severe in Judea when Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, who had embraced Judaism, came to Jerusalem, 
and, finding a want of food there, sent to Egypt and Cyprus, 
and brought supplies at her own cost (De Bell. Jud., 20, 2 2). 
And again he says (in 20, 3 5) that the famine, in which 
Judea was afflicted, happened during the procuratorships of 
Fadus and of Tiberius Alexander, in Judea (which were in 
44 and 46 A. D.). This must then have been the period of 
bad crops which Agabus saw by inspiration. If Josephus is 
accurate, the time of famine was before 46 A. D., when Fadus 
retired, and lasted into the year 46, when his successor was 
in office. 

Now, as to the extent of this scarcity of food, it appears 
probable that about the same time Rome and Juda were 
afilicted, but that Egypt and Cyprus could furnish food. This 
has troubled some persons, as if the whole world was to be 
visited by this evil, or visited all at once. But this trouble 
is unnecessary, for the true prophets were by no means 
always furnished with the knowledge of the distances of 
events and their spread over the world. “They searched 
what or what manner of time the spirit of Christ which was 
in them did point unto,’—not only in relation to Christ’s 
sufferings and glory, but to other events also. In the .pro- 
phetic state they were both “seers” and poets, before whose 
souls the outlines of events were ordinarily not distinct, but 
corresponded to the realities of the natural world as colored 
by rapt imaginations. In the present instance the prophet 
had a vision from God of a famine which was imminent and 
near at hand, but vast and indistinct. It was widespread, 
and this the imagination of the inspired prophet conceived 
of as world-wide.— Which came to pass in the days of Claudius : 
Compare Isaiah, chapters 13 and 24, for an instructive lesson 
from the greatest of the old prophets, showing the prophetic 
state of rapt imagination. 

Verse 29.—And the disciples, every man according to his 
ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren that dwelt in 
Judea. (Literally, according as any one of the disciples was 
well off, they determined, each one of them, to send for a 
supply of wants to those brethren who were dwelling in 





Judea.) They sent to Judea because there were more poor 
Christians there relatively than elsewhere, and these woul 
not be assisted by Jews who rejected Christ. Or, it may be, 
they interpreted the prophecy of Agabus as relating to the 
Jewish world (inhabited territory). 

Verse 30.—This determination they carried out, and sent 
to the elders by the hand of Barnabas and Saul. The elders 
at this time then were the governing committee, and James 
was not possessed of any especial individual authority. 

We thus find Saul rising in the confidence of the brethren 
at Antioch, and training for missions among the Gentiles,— 
his great life-work. We find others, Barnabas especially, 
acting with him and thinking like him. 





THE CHRISTIAN NICKNAME. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


In one of the bright books written for children, there is 
related the story of a father planning a pleasant surprise for 
his son who was just beginning to think for himself. In a 
corner of his garden he wrote with his finger in the newly 
plowed ground the letters of his boy’s name, carefully 
fashioning the little furrows in soft mould. These he then 
sowed with seeds of cresses, plants that rapidly spring up, 
and produce finely tufted shoots of a clear beautiful green 
color. A few days after this, as was expected, the astonished 
lad came running in with the startling news that his name 
was growing up out of one of the beds in the midst of the 
flowers. 

Then with the explanation immediately rendered, followed 
the anticipated moral lessons :—that nothing in this world 
comes by chance ; that many mysteries can be traced out very 
easily by a little patient study ; that it is possible for men to 
seem to do many things of their own accord, when really it 
is God who rules and overrules even the powers of nature to 
his own glory ; and that, noble and excellent a thing as it is 
to have a Christian name, it is always worth while to ask 
where it comes from, and what it actually means, 

Perhaps it is just as well to tell this story for a parable as 
it was to do the thing for an illustration. And here isa use for 
it at once: for our young people, coming into life, find the 
name of “Christian” meeting their eyes at every turn, 
almost as if it had grown up out of the ground of human 
history with no hand to plant the seed. One verse in the 
lesson to-day says, “ The disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch.” 

I. Of course, the answer to our earliest question is furnished 
immediately: where was it that the name was first received ? 
But it may be useful to make a little inquiry about Antioch 
as a city, for we shall gain some help as to the meaning of 
this word which has ever since been applied to Christ’s 
people. 

Twenty miles from the Mediterranean Sea, just at the 
point where the coast of Syria joins the coast of Asia Minor, 
stood a town eighteen hundred years ago so. magnificent and 
fine that even’ the fastidious Greeks of that day called it 
“Antioch the beautiful.” Grand and stately were the 
edifices; the busy hurry of industry and the tumult of traffic 
crowded the streets ; palaces of unparalleled splendor shone 
with the lavish adornments of art ; a temple toa heathen deity 
crowned one spur of the hill, a citadel for defense another : 
along the entire base of Mount Silphius, for four miles in a 
direct line, the ground was leveled for a roadway, the like of 
which has never been found in the world beside; thus was 
constructed a great wide thoroughfare with continuous rows 
of pillars overarched on either side, so that throngs of people 
could pass all the vast distance from suburb tosuburb sheltered 
under a glorious colonnade of stone. Inthe midst of this 
favored town stood its allegorical statue: a female figure 
firmly seated on a rock, crowned as a princess, with harvests 
in her open hands, the Orontes River at her feet—no mean 
symbol, indeed, of a city which the Romans were accustomed 
to eall “ the Queen of the East.” 

But, as too often happens in this world, in Antioch gold 
and guilt kept company. That city was as vile as it was 
beautiful ; a desperately heathen, luxurious, vicious centre of 
sin; high, heady, proud and voluptuous; an offense in the 
sight of a pure and holy God. Once, in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, a pestilence had ravished the kingdom ; to appease 
the offended deities there was cut a colostal human head out 
of a crag of the mountain, a great uncouth figure overlooking 
the city; this those mythologic people named “ Charonium ” 
in honor of Charon, who, as they fabled, rowed the dead 
across the Styx River into Hades. There were baths and 
grottos, groves and avgnues and fountains, aqueducts and 
theatres; but nowhere did the calm forehead of that mighty 
image look down upon a hospital, an asylum, or a refuge for 
the poor. No man cared for God or for his fellow-man. 

Il. There the disciples first began to be called “Chris- 
tians:” who are we to suppose gave them the name? 

1, Some scholars say they took it themselves in remem- 
brance of Jesus Christ. They bid us recollect that the word 


here translated “called” means taught from heaven; it is 
the same that is used where we are told that Joseph and 
Mary were “warned of God” to go into Galilee with the 
infant Christ ; it is the same as that used in Matthew's Gospel 
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to declare that the wise men were “warned of God” not to 
return to Herod; it is the same as that used by Luke in the 
Acts to tell us that Cornelius was “warned from God” to send 
for Simon Peter. So it is urged that these disciples were 
taught from heaven to take the new name of Christians. 

But the word does not necessarily always mean just this. 
And there remains the grand fact that nowhere in the Bible 
does any one of the followers of Jesus either claim or apply 
to others such a name as this. 

2. It has been surmised, also, that the Jews gave this as 
a name to Christ’s adherents, treating them as a mere sect 
or a political faction; they fastened it on them in derision. 

But, the Jews had another term to apply to those who 
followed Jesus; they did not want a respectful one, and the 
one already used was as contemptuous as it could be: they 
called them “ Nazarenes,” or sometimes “Galileans,” which 
was the same thing in opprobrious significance (John 1: 46). 
Moreover, this new name of Christian contained the name 
of the Messiah ; the Jews did not believe Jesus to be the 
true Christ, and they would not be likely to profane the name 
of Christ by such a low application as this. 

8. Who did give Christians this name, then? Others 
have come to the conclusion that it must have been the 
Romans or the local inhabitants of Antioch under their 
sway. The term reads like the rest of Latin appellations. 
They called the followers of Herod “ Herodians,” of Vitel- 
lius “ Vitellians,” and so they easily invented the name of 
“Christians” from the name of Christ. 

Hence, we see that in the beginning it was a mere nick- 
uname; probably they hissed it out hatefully, and pointed 
their fingers at the man who gloried ina crucified Leader. 
All we need to say, however, is that the beautiful city is 
to-day lying in unsightly ruins; and if any one were to ask: 
what Antioch was, the answer would be, the town where 
“the disciples were first called Christians.” That nickname 
preserves Antioch from being forgotten. 

III, Now we reach a question more important than any 
other: What does the name “Christian” mean, as we 
receive it? 

If it had been an Old Testament word, we could have 
looked out its significance exactly ; but this isa New Testa- 
ment appellation, and means simply one who takes up his 
cross and goes after Christ as his Redeemer and Pattern. 
Change only one of the letters in the spelling of it, and we 
have the whole significance; a Christian is a Christ-man. 
And this includes these four things at the least: one who has 
learned about Christ ; one who trusts to Christ for the pardon 
of his sins; one who resembles Christ in-his life; and one 
who gives to Christ his entire heart in a lasting love. 

1. The first of these it might be assumed we all have 
already. Those persons would be called heathen who had 
never been told of Jesus’ life and death. 

2. But most of all, we need to see that we are sinners 
against a holy God, and exposed to his wrath; then we shall 
perceive how gracious God was in sending his only Son to 
die for us; and then we shall be ready to accept Jesus Christ 
as our Saviour. It is very sweet to sing Christmas songs, but 
nobody in this poor world was ever saved by that alone; we 
become Christians by repenting of our sins, and trusting 
that what Jesus did when he suffered in the garden of 
Gethsemane and when he died upon the cross will be 
accepted instead of our punishment. 

3. Then, next to this, to be a Christian means that one 
shall grow like the Saviour. If any one says, “Jesus has 


gone away to heaven, how can I become like him?” we must |' 


answer that God has given us four portraits of him in the 
four Gospels. These we can study constantly. 

4. Then we are to give our hearts to Christ in a loving 
service. We are to go about doing good, as he did. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Speaking the word to none save only to Jews (v. 19). Salva- 
tion was of the Jews, but not alone to the Jews. God’s plan 
of salvation was first revealed to them, but not in order to its 
being held for their benefit only, Jesus commanded his dis- 
ciples to begin their preaching at Jerusalem, but he did not 
tell them to end it there. He told them to go first to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; but he did not say that their 
first work was to beftheir last work. Yet how much easier 
it was in that day to be narrow and partial and bigoted, than 
it was to be liberal and broad-minded and full of charity ! 
How much easier it is nowadays! It was all right for the 
disciples to recognize God’s one plan of salvation, and God’s 
one order of progress; but it was all wrong for them not to 
see that that plan was far-reaching, and that that order was 
one of progress. So, now, there is a vast difference between 
liberality and laxity; between breadth and license ; between 
charity and indifference, It is all right for us to realize that 
our civilization and our religion are an improvement on the 
civilization and the religion of the lower classes of the black 
man, or of the red man, or of the yellow man; but it is all 
wrong for us to think of Kimiting the proffer of a share in our 
civilization and in our religion to white men of our privileged 
gock, That sort of exclusiveness is quite as un-Christian 








a and it is a great deal less 
excusable. 

But there were some . . . who . . . spake unto the Greeks also 
(v. 20). Christianity is sure to carry some men ahead of 
their age in the right direction. However the mass of those 
who are in the Church may be bound by the common customs 
of the present, or by the blind traditions of the past, there 
will ever be more or less of radical and progressive reform- 
ers, who will do as others ought to do, instead of being con- 
tent to do as others dodo. From the days of the apostles this 
has been the way of moral and religious reforms; their 
beginning has been with the few extremists, rather than with 
the many conservatists. So it was with modern missions, 
with the Sunday-school work, with the cause of temperance, 
and of anti-slavery, and of anti-church lotteries, and of anti- 
duelling ; so it was with the progress of both religious and 
civil liberty; so it was with the now world-wide plan of 
uniform Bible study. So it is with prohibitory liquor legis- 
lation, with the battling of the anti-Chinese spirit, with the 
pressing of the anti-tobacco reform, and of the anti-church 
debt movement, and with a host of other good enterprises. 
Whatever may be the views or the practices of Christians 
generally, there are “some” who have taken an advanced 


position on these points ; a position which they don’t propose 


to yield for anything short of death, or the second coming of 
our Lord. 

The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch (v. 26). 
But it isn’t said that “Christians ” were called “disciples” 
last in Antioch. “Disciples” is the name by which Christ 
called his followers. “Christians” is a name which was 
given by outsiders in Antioch to members of a new religious 
organization. “Disciples” means “learners.” “Christians” 
means much or little, according as it is understood and 
applied. The term “disciples” indicates the. purpose and 
spirit of those who bear it. The term “Christians” does not, 
necessarily, denote more than a connection with a particular 
body of thinkers. It would be a pity if, in taking up the 
name given by the Antiochers, we must lose the name given 
by our Saviour. The better way is to hold them both: the 
one to show our connection with the Church of Christ; the 
other to show our spirit and purpose in that Church. Each 
of us ought to be ever and always a Christian and a learner— 
a Christian disciple. 

Every man according to hie ability determined to send relief 
unto the brethren (v. 29). It was only “some” of the disciples 
who were ready to enlarge the borders of brotherhood ; but 
“every man” of them recognized the duty of an open heart 
and an open hand for the help of those who were fairly 
within the borders of brotherhood. It might be a question 
who were entitled to be called brethren; but there was no 
question as to the claims of those who were brethren. And 
there is where the early church-was an example tothe church 
of to-day. Not here and there a generous giver, but “every 
man” in all the number of Christian disciples, should deter- 
mine to send relief to needy brethren, whenever there comes 
a knowledge of their need. And the standard of proper giv- 
ing is the same to-day as in the days of the Apostolic Church : 
“Every man according to his ability.’ Not every man 
according to his mood and fancy ; but every man according to 
his ability. Not every man according to other people’s giv- 
ing, or other people’s ability; but every man according to his 
ability. How well cared for the poor brethren would be, if 
this were the recognized standard of giving in the Church 
to-day |! 

Which also they did (v. 30). Well, that’s a fact worth 
noting. A great many people determine to give money which 
they never do give. They read in the morning paper about the 
sufferers by flood, or by fire, or by famine, or by pestilence ; 
and they determine to send relief to those sufferers. As they 
read along in all the harrowing details of the case before 
them, their hearts go out in unfeigned sympathy with those 
whose need is indicated, and they determine to give “ accord- 
ing to their ability” to “such a cause as that.” Or they 
receive a circular call for help to a deserving charity ; and, as 
they read it through, they determine to give something there 
also. They “can’t do much ;” but they “ will do something.” 
Or it is an annual report of an institution they helped last 
year ; or it is a pulpit appeal in behalf of some church enter- 
prise ; or it is a casual reminder of some family they know to 
be in special need,—which prompts their determination to 
give. But their determination to give ends their thought of 
giving. Determining to give to a good cause is all very well 
to begin with, but it doesn’t amount to much, unless there is 
also a doing in the line of the determination. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. Believing in Christ's Name.—In the story of the reception 
of the gospel by the Gentiles at Antioch, three forces are to 
be noted. 1. Persecution. “They therefore that were scat- 
tered abroad upon the tribulation that arose about Stephen.” 
The Devil made nothing when he stirred up the persecution 
against the Church. The blood of the martyred Stephen 
was the seed of many churches in many lands. 2. Conserva- 
tiem, “Speaking the word to none save only to Jews.” The 





fact that the disciples here referred to did not go beyond 
their national lines, is to be set down to a natural adherence 
to notions that had ruled for centuries. Every Jew was born 
with them. He had, and still has, the conviction that the 
Jews only are God’s chosen people. These men conscien- 
tiously were seeking “the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
Unlike Peter, they had had no vision to show them that they 
must call no man common or unclean. They were acting 
under the impulse of hereditary bigotry and natural affilia- 
tions. 3. Progression. “Some of them . . . spake unto the 
Greeks also.” Notice: (1.) That it was only “some of them.” 
It was the few that. stepped over the lines. When an old 
bondage is to be thrown off, emancipation comes to individuals 
before it comes to the many. (2.) That it was not native 
Jews who.“ spake unto the Greeks also.” They were men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene—men born where Jewish doctrines 
necessarily lost something of their intolerance and narrow- 
ness and domination. Customarily associating with Greeks, 
as well as with Jews, it was as easy for them to speak to the 
one as to the other, and, not blinded by Jewish prejudice, 
they could see the equal manhood of the Gentiles—the soul 
in them whose immortal needs and dangers gave them an 
equal right to the benefit of the sacrifice upon Calvary. (3) 
That the work of evangelizing the Gentiles was begun by 
unknown men. All that is said of them is that they were 
“men of Cyprus and Cyrene.” They were not apostles, nor 
deacons, nor recognized teachers, nor evangelists, nor 
prophets. Those who began a work that proved to be most 
momentous in itself and in its consequences, were laymen 
humble and obscure. In the time of Chrysostom, the popu- 
lation of Antioch is estimated to have been 200,000, about 
one-half of which was reputed to be Christian,—truly a 
great result from the efforts of a few unknown men. (4.) 
That their work wasasimple one. They preached the Lord 
Jesus. They told the story of the cross. They held up 
Jesus both as Saviour and as Lord. They did that which 
any other earnest disciple of Christ can do, and which all 
must do if the world is ever evangelized. (5.) That their 
work was immediately attested. “The hand of the Lord was 
with them.” It is not said to have been with them who 
spoke the word to Jews only. The divine approval was 
made signally manifest only when the gospel was preached 
in its universal application. Then the divine sanction was 
made known by the regenerating effect that was given to the 
words of these daring preachers. A great number believed, 
and not only believed but turned to the Lord—turned from 
the corrupt and corrupting worships and practices of the city 
and its neighborhood. 

II. Known by Christ’s Name.—Let us see how this came 
about. 1. The work reported. “The report concerning them 
came to the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem.” 
That sounds as if the news had been told as though it was 
bad news. Such a marked disregard of Jewish caste ideas 


_was not likely to be favorably reported by those who had 


spoken to Jews only. 

2. The work approved. (1.) The sending? “They sent 
forth Barnabas as far as Antioch.” The case of Cornelius 
had prepared the church at Jerusalem for such tidings 
as were brought from Antioch. Perhaps they were afraid . 
that the workers there might do some things ill-advised, but 
they showed their indisposition to condemn the work, if not 
their sympathy with it, by sending to Antioch such a man as 
Barnabas. (2.) The rejoicing. “When he was come, and 
had seen the grace of God, he was glad.” The joy of Barna- 
bas was the best sort of an approval of what had been done. 
Barnabas knew the Lord’s handiwork when he saw it. In 
the transformations that had occurred, and in the evident 
communion that these new disciples had with the Lord, Bar- 
nabas clearly saw “the grace of God,” and rejoiced because 
of it. (3.) The exhortation. “ Exhorted them all that with 
purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord.” Barna- 
bas believed in the perseverance of the saints—not in putting 
the hand to the plow, and then looking back. God wants no 
ninety-day recruits in his service. His enlistment roll is for 
life. Note, that continued fidelity to him comes from “ pur- 
pose of heart,” ratherthan purpose of the will or conviction 
of the head. (4.) The man. “For he was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith.” This statement is 
given as the reason why Barnabas so instantly showed [fis 
sympathy with the work among the Gentiles. The Scrip- 
tures are not given to eulogies even of its best characters. 
Stephen was commended as “a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost,” and as “full of grace and power,” but who, 
among all the Christian workers in the New Testament is 
spoken of so highly as Barnabas just here? A good man, 
endowed as-was Barnabas, whatever his previous prejudices, 
will be quick to sympathize with and commend the work of 
the Holy Spirit by whomsoever it may have been inaugu- 
rated, or upon whomsoever it may be exhibited. 

3. The work assisted. It was assisted: (1.) By the counté- 
nance that Barnabas gave to it. “And much people was 
added to the Lord.” Asa representative of the church at 
Jerusalem, with its college of apostles, his approval would 
give the work a new impetus, as being done under the sanc- 
tion of the Church. To this was added the force of his own 
personality, made potential in this instance by his own evi- 
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dent goodness and possession of faith and the Holy Spirit. 
(2.) By the united efforts of Barnabas and Saul. Barnabas 
appears to have found the work too great for him to carry on 
alone. His first thought was of Saul, who had preached so 
boldly at Jerusalem in the name of the Lord. Saul was 
called to be an apostle to the Gentiles at Damascus, but Bar- 
nabas was the means of developing him for his work. It was 
Barnabas who gave him introduction at Jerusalem, and who 
now calls him to Antioch. The glory of much of Paul’s 
career is due to the man who believed in Paul, and gave to 
him his opportunity. Many a man who is no Paul himself 
may seta Paul to work. But observe what Barnabas and 
Saul did—they “taught much people.” The revival, as such 
appears to have been over, and they devoted themselves to 
instructing these converts in the new faith they had pro- 
fessed. The serious and necessary work of “edifying” 
should begin immediately after the work of conversion. 

4. The new name. “The disciples were called Christians 
first at Antioch.” The name was not self-applied; for the 
disciples were wont ‘to speak of each other as “believers,” 
“disciples,” “saints,” “brethren,” those of “the Way,” etc. 
It was not applied in derision, but apparently as the best 
way of characterizing them—they talked so much about 
Christ! By that test now should one be known as a 


‘Christian. 


Ill. Helping Believers in Christ's Name.—There is no need 


to dwell upon the prediction of the famine, except to point |’ 


out that the prophecy was fulfilled. The reason of its men- 
tion here seems to have been for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the generous way in which the disciples of Antioch 
assisted their needy brethren of Jerusalem. Each of the 
disciples at Antioch gave “according to his ability.’ Each 
one measured his own resources without waiting to see what 
others were doing. But it is worth while to note that this 
help to the Jews at Jerusalem was rendered by Gentile 
brethren. The starving Jewish believers at J erusalem 
learned how good it was to have brethren not of the direct 
seed of Abraham. The Gentiles and Jews indeed had 
become “one flock, one shepherd.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The disciples, when they were scattered after the death of 
Stephen, went to many citigs, preaching to the Jews. Some of 
them were men who came from Cyprus, a beautiful island ; 
and some were from the northern coast of Africa, from a place 
called Cyrene. These men preached to the Gentiles as well 
as tothe Jews ; they went among them preaching Christ as a 
Saviour for every one who would believe. Did the people 
listen and attend ? : 

Turning to Christ—That is what they were doing; does 
not our golden text say so? What did great numbers do? 
Who helped the men who preached in his name and the men 
who heard ? Does “the hand of the Lord” ever fail to work, 
or help those who turn to him? The news reached Jerusalem 
that the Gentiles had received the word of God. Perhaps 
by that time Peter had gone back from Cesarea and told the 
story of Cornelius. At first the disciples blamed Peter that 
he had-gone into the houses of the Gentiles and eaten with 
them; but when he told of the vision, and the voice to him, 
and how the Holy Spirit had been poured out, they gave 
thanks to God, that he had given repentance and life to the 
Gentiles. They talked it all over, and decided to send Barnabas 
as far as Antioch,—a missionary to go and visit the people who 
had turned to the Lord. What have you heard of Barnabas 
before ? Was he kind and good? Our lesson says so; he was 
wise, because he was full of the Holy Spirit and of faith. 
Barnabas was glad when he found so many in Antioch who had 
given up their sinful lives to receive the grace of God; he 
told them all to stand fast with true hearts. 

Teaching Christ.—Barnabas wanted some one to help,—one 
brave and strong, and one who loved Christ. He knew the very 
man who would be the helper he needed,—a man who once 
helped to have the disciples scattered and the gospel preached, 
though he did not mean it then. He once helped to have 
Stephen stoned, and tried to destroy the faith he afterwards 
preached. Who? WhenSaul left Jerusalem, where did he 
go? There Barnabas went to find Saul ; he was not idly staying 
at his old home, but preaching all around. Barnabas found 
him and brought him with him to Antioch. For a whole 
year they held meetings, and worked and taught in the name 
of Jesus Christ. In Antioch there were many schools and 
teachers, beautiful statues and public buildings, artists, poets, 
painters, and pleasure-loving people. Among them all, those 
who had so changed their lives and loved to learn about 
Christ were watched and talked about. It was in Antioch 
they had a name given them,—the name of the one they loved 
and served. 

Called Christians.—It was meant then as a name of dishonor, 
for it reminded everybody of the one who died on the cross,— 
Christ whom they had taken for their leader, whom they 
trusted for eternal life and forgiveness of sin. Since then the 
mame has been given to all who try to obey and follow 
Christ. More than eighteen hundred years ago, the name 
meent trial and mockery, sometimes shame and persecution, 





When Peter was an old man, he wrote, “If ye suffer for 


Christ, happy are ye.” Where are those early Christians 
now? Think how long they have been with Christ, rejoicing 
that they ever heard of him and were called by his name. 
They began then working for Christ. Prophets came to 
Antioch. One of them said, for God had shown him, that 
there would soon be a great famine in all Judea. What did 
the Christians do? They resolved to send relief. All 
helped as they were able to give; they gathered all the 
money they could, and sent by Barnabas and Saul to the 
elders of the church in Jerusalem. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN THE 
CHURCH’S HISTORY. 


SHADOWS LIGHTS : 
PERSECUTION, INCREASED ZEAL. 
EXILE. CHURCH EXTENSION, 
WANT. CHUBCH BENEFICENCE. 


UNTIL THE DAY BREAK, AND THE SHADOWS 
FLEE AWAY. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


[The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is tobe found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.] 
“To the work, to the work, we are servants of God.” 
“Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound.” 
“ Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 
“Hear ye the glad good news from heaven.” 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth.” 
“Take the name of Jesus with you.” 
“There is a gate that stands ajar.” 
“The Light of the World is Jesus.” 
* Lord, I hear of showers of blessings.” 
“Must I go, and empty handed.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What good was effected through the persecutions which 
scattered the early Christians? (Title.) How could these 
weak disciples become such an influence in the world? 
(Golden text.) 

In what event did the first general persecution of the 
disciples take its rise? Into what regions did they first flee? 
(Acts 8:1.) How far did they afterward travel? (Acts 11: 
19.) Why did they preach to the Jews only? What words 
had Jesus spoken against them? (Matt. 23: 38.) Why did 
God have so much preaching done to them notwithstanding 
their rejection of Jesus? What is our duty toward them? 
In what way should every disciple be a preacher? Give the 
location, extent and a brief description of Pheenicia. Name 
five of its chief cities. Point out and describe the island of 
Cyprus. Why does Antioch hold so prominent a place in 
New Testament history? Give aclear but rapid outline of 
its history. What greater progress of the Church is marked 
in the twentieth than in the nineteenth verse? (v. 20.) 
Why is the word “Grecians” changed to “Greeks” in the 
Revision? Pointout Cyrene. What relation exists between 
the words “spake” and “preaching” in verse twentieth ? 
What made the preaching of these disciples effective? 
(v. 21; 1 Cor. 3:7.) What is meant by “the hand of the 
Lord was with them”? What interest did the church in 
Jerusalem manifest in the Gentile converts of Antioch? 
(v. 22.) What have we already learned about Barnabas? 
What probably was the object of the church in sending him 
to Antioch? Was this before, or after, the report of 
Cornelius’ conversion had reached Jerusalem? How is 
every good man affected by beholding God’s work of grace 
in others? (v. 23, 24 f.¢.) What is the condition of those 
people who envy the prosperity of neighboring churches, and 
seek to hinder it? How may we be able to feel and act 
right under all cireumstances, and what will be the result of 
our influence? (v. 24.) What indication have we of the 
magnitude of the work in Antioch? (v. 25.) Point out 
Tarsus. What had taken Saul to that city? (Acts 9: 29, 30.) 
How did the scoffing world aid in publishing the truth that 
the Gentiles were accepted in Christ? (v. 26.) Why did the 
Gentiles require teaching even more than the converted 
Jews? What reason have we for believing that the name 
“Christian” was first used as a term of contempt? (Acts 26: 
28; 1 Pet. 4:16.) What further endorsement by God and by 
the church at Jerusalem did the work at Antioch receive? 
(v. 27.) How was the bond of union and sympathy between 
the two churches further cemented? (vs. 28-30.) What 
further notice have we of Agabus? How was this famine a 
test of the Gentile converts? (1 John 3: 17.) How was it 
calculated to give them assurance in Christ? (1 John 3: 
18-21.) What words spoken through Paul does it suggest to 
us? (1 Cor. 12: 25, 26.) Name the great purposes of God 
which you discern in this famine, Name the Roman 





emperors from the birth of Christ until the days of Claudius 
Give a brief outline of their reigns. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Antioch is a place full of interest, and even wonder, to 
the Christian student. It reached its highest prosperity long 
after the time of our lesson; but it was a great city even 
then. Strabo’s account, nearly contemporary, is very inter- 
esting, and should be read in full, though a little is worth 
quoting here. After speaking of it as one of the four cities 
of Seleucis (or Seleucia), namely, Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, 
and Laodicea, all founded by Seleueus Nicator, and named 
after his father Antiochus, himself, his wife Apamas, and his 
mother Laodicea, respectively, Strabo says: “ But Antioch 
itself is also a tetrapolis, consisting of four parts; and it is 
protected both by a common wall and a separate one about 
each separate portion (literally, foundation, or colony). The 
first one of them Nicator founded, bringing the inhabi'ants 
from Antigonea, which Antigonus the son of Philip a short 
time before had built a nearer wall around, and the second 
is the founding of the multitude of the settlers, and the third 
of Seleucus Callinicus, and the fourth of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
And now also it is the metropolis of Syria, and here is fixed 
the royal residence of the rulers of the country; and in 

wer and greatness it is not far behind Selucia on the 

igris and Alexandria in Egypt.” 

Further general information can be obtained from the classi- 
cal and Bible dictionaries. But as respects Antioch as the 
mistress of Oriental heathendom, and as the foster-mother of 
Syrian Christianity, a great book could be written. Allu- 
sions to Antioch, to the Antiochenes are among the most 
refreshing bits of Syriac literature ; a literature which reaches 
down beyond the times of the Crusades, and preserves many 
valuable sources of history not otherwise known. Antioch 
was also the centre of the region—if not itself the birthplace 
—where the oldest Syriac versions of the Bible came into 
being. It is the region of the earliest church hymnology, 
and in a great measure of the music, both of which passed 
abundantly into the Greek and Latin. To the Syrian hym- 
nologists much of the grandeur of Ambrose is due. It is 
curious, too, that at Antioch first appeared those Christians 
who objected to singing anything in divine service but the 
Psalms of David, so many were the new songs in which the 
Syrian Christians voiced their thanksgivings and praises— 
as well as later) their theological tenets and homilies. 

However, the reproof of Paul of Samiosata, bishop of the 
church at Antioch, has sometimes been wrongly cited. He 
reproves many improprieties, such as behaving in the pulpit 
“not as a bishop, but as a sophist and mountebank ;” “ ceas- 
ing psalms to our Lord Jesus Christ, . . . training women 
to sing psalms in the midst of the church on the great day of 
the passover ;” with other matters which were abuses at the 
time. His zeal, however, did not prevent his removal from 
the bishop’s office. The most of the story may be found in 
the seventh book of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Fleeing from tribulation, in case of religious war or perse- 
cution, has not been unknown in any age of the world, either 
East or West. Atthe time of the massacre of the Lebanon in 
1860, there were several instances—most touching—of the 
flight of people from the towns in the Lebanon to Sidon 
and Beirtt, though there was not much preaching of the 
word by the wretched fugitives. Buta better insight into 
the kind of spirit that prevails in the East on such occasions 
may be best obtained from a source more ancient. I quote 
from the Chronicle of Joshua Stylites, A. D. 507, one of the 
best sources of history of the events of which it treats. The 
passage here cited refers not to a flight, but to the siege of 
Edessa by the Persian king Kawad: “On the 6th of Septem- 
ber [A. D. 504] the Edessenes pulled down all the convents 
and inns that were close to the wall, and burned the village 
of Kephar Selem, also called Negbath. . . . They brought 
in the bones of all the martyrs [from the churches] which 
were around the city.” Having learned that the Jews inthe 
city were treacherous, and had dug a mine to let in the Per- 
sians, “they went round and examihed the foundations of 
the whole wall, as if they wished to see whether it required 
strengthening. . . . At last they came to the place which the 
Jews were guarding, and found that it was mined, and that 
they had made ready in the centre of the tower a great hole, 
as they had been told. When the Greeks saw what was 
there, they sallied out against them with great fury, and 
went round the whole city, and killed all the Jews whom 
they could find, men and women, old men and children. 
This they did for days, and they could scarcely cease from 
killing them at the order of the count Leontius and the 
entreaty of the blessed Bar Hadad the bishop. They guarded 
the city carefully by night and by day, and the holy Bar 
Hadad himself used to go round and vieit them, and pray for 
them and bless them, commending their care and encouraging 
them, and sprinkling holy water on them and on the wall of 
the city. He also carried with him on his rounds the 
eucharist, in order to let them receive the mystery at their 
stations, lest any of them should quit his post and come dowa 
from the wall.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All anobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
under this head. The luterests of our readers will guide us in making 


further notice.) 
BOOKS. 
Seba’s Discipline. By Marie Oliver. 8vo, pp. 471. Boston: D. Lothrop 
&Co. Price, $1. 


Studies of Neglected Texts. By Charles S. Robinson, D.D. &vo, pp. 329. 
New York: American Tract Society, 


St. Ulrich: or, Resting on the King’s word. - { Fr. A. W. 16mo, pp. 93. 
Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school Union. 


Books, and How to Use Them. Some hints to readers and students. By 
J. &. Van Dyke. 16mo, pp. 159. New York: Fords, Howard, and 
Hulbert. Price, $1. 


Stray Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret De Ribanmont, Viscountess of 
Bellaise, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 8vo, pp. 424. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The Housekeeper’s Year-Book. By Helen Campbell. 16mo, no paging. 
New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert; Philadelphia: Our Con- 
tinent Publishing Company. Price, 0 centa. 


PAMPHLETS. 


W. Lucas Collins. (The Elzevir Library.) 16mo, pp. 174. | 


Cleero. By 
New York: John B. Alden. Price, 15 cents. 


Herodotus. By George C. Swayne. (The Elzevir Library.) 16mo, pp. 
167. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 15 cents. 


Demosthenes. By W.J. Brodribb. (The Elzevir Library.) 16mo, pp. 
158. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 15 cents. 


How Lisa Loved the King. ~ George Eliot. (The Elzevir Library.) 
16mo, pp. 21. New York: John B, Alden. Price, 2 cents. 


Highways of Literature. By David Pryde. (The Ejzevir Library.) 
16mo, pp. 162. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 10 cents. 


The Commentaries of Cresar. By Anthony Trollope. (The Elizevir 
Library.) 16mo, pp. 170. New York: John B. Alden, Price, 15 cents. 


oan of Seven, and Other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. (The Elzevir 
ibrary.) 1émo, pp. 22. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 2 cents, 


Who is Sylvia: a novel. By A. Price. (Harper's Franklin Square 
capeney:) 4to, pp. 77. New York: Harper and Brothers, Price, 20 
cen 


The Deserted Nillege. The Traveler. By Oliver Goldsmith. (The Elze- 
vir saneeey) 0, pp. 27. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 2 
cen 


MUSIC. 


A New Method for the Piano Forte. By H. Richards. 4to, pp.79. New 
York and Chicago: R. A. Saalfield. Price in paper covers, 75 cents; 
in stiff boards, $1.00, 


Songs of Faith Mone. and Love. For Sunday-schools and devotional 
meetings, By Albert J. Holden. 4to, pp. 152. New York: William 
A. Pond & Co, Chicago: Chicago Music Company, 


The pos Hymnal, for use in the Church and Home. Musical Editor; 
W. Howar ne, Mus. Doc. Associate editor; E. H. Johnson, 
D.D. | 8v0, pp. vi 34, Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $1.25. 

Exalted Praise. A new collection of hymns and tunes for the Sunday- 
school and ennenery By George C. Hugg and Frank L. Armstrong. 
8vo, pp. 128, Philadelphia: Leeand Waiker. Sample copy, by mail 
35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


Pure Delight! A collection of songs and services for Sunday-schools. 
By rge F. Root and C. C. Case. 16mo, pp. 192. Cincinnati: 
J, Church & Co, Price, 3 cents by mail; $4.20 per dozen by mail, 
postpaid ; $3.60 per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 


ay Voices for the Sunday-school and other Services of the Church. 

the Rev. Edmund 8, Lorenz and Rev, Isaiah Baltzell. 16mo, pp. 

1 Dayton, Ohio: N. J. Shuey. Price, 3 cents per single Copy uy 
mail, (@ per dozen by mail, postpaid; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
express charges unpaid ; $30 per hun by express, 





THE NEW TESTAMENT ORIGINALS.* 


The present awakened interest in the New Testament 
writings has stimulated many a search among the older 
investigations, and here and there has led a scholar 
across a new track in search of truth. One of the new 
tracks, though by no means across a new field, appears 
in J. Rendel Harris’s New Testament Autographs, pub- 
lished as the twelfth supplement to The American Jour- 
nal of Philology. In general method and line, and in 
its results so far as they are sound, this work is impor- 
tant, and deserves consideration. 

The little work makes a pamphlet of fifty-four 
pages, and it is illustrated with several plates, to show 
the arrangement of supposed papyrus leaves of the early 
copies of the books of the New Testament. The object 
of the treatise is to show the form of the original auto- 
graphs, in lines and pages, with such other matter as 
may be deduced therefrom. The labor is great and 
praiseworthy, and so is the ingenuity; and the work is 
to be valued for its facts, 

As to its conclusions, however, little more is apparent 
than the fact—which every one who deals with ancient 
manuscripts knows full well—that the ancient scribes or 
copyists made very careful computations about their quan- 
tity of matter, and wrote with a regularity not exceeded 
by the modern printers, The work is afflicted with 
some of the German methods of assumption and reason- 
ing, such as taking 2 John 12, 3 John 13, 14, and John 
20 : 80, 31, to indicate lack of writing material, although 
in each case John himself expressly gives another reason 
for not writing more. Much of the work is based on 
the assumption that the trissa and tefrassa of Eusebius 
(quires of three and four folios, or six and eight leaves, 
respectively) were squares of nine and sixteen papyrus- 
pages, respectively. And even so Mr. Harris misstates 
what Eusebius says, for Eusebius does not say that the 
Bibles of Constantine “ were written ¢rissa and tetrassa,” 
but “we having sent ¢rissa and ¢etrassa wrought in very 
expensive works.” The whole history of manuscripts, 
as well as the opinion of the palwographers and the 
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testimony of Greek writers, and the use of loose quires 
in cases instead of bindings, all which he ignores, are all 
against his assumption. 
The author deserves credit for disbelieving, notwith- 
standing Scrivener and the Palwxographic Society, a 
statement that the Vatican mantscript contains (in the | 
later addition) the Pastoral Epistles; but the matter is 





more certain than he states it. It rests upon much | 
express and explicit testimony of eye-witnesses, espe- 
cially that of Tregelles, that the Pastoral Epistles are | 
not there. In supposing himself to be the first one to 
note the fact that the Sinaitic manuscript has some- 
| times forty-seven lines to a column instead of forty-eight, 
Mr. Harris overlooks the fact that in Tischendorf’s 
quarto edition of the Sinaitic New Testament (1863) the 
| line-number 48 (besides the number of every fifth line) 
| is set at its proper place throughout the volume, so 
that it is evident at a glance what columns, and 
what pages, too, have only forty-seven columns, In 
like manner it is evident that one column (in the 
third Vision of Hermes) has forty-nine lines. But in 
most ancient manuscripts, though the number of lines 
is intended to be uniform, a few columns either fall 
short or run over by a line or two; owing, not to a mis- 
calculation of the writer, but to a fault in ruling the 
lines with the acus or bodkin. 

Purged of its few blemishes, and separating the fanciful 
from the true, this work would be valuable indeed. In 
its present shape it is illustrative and suggestive; worth 
study, but not to be taken as a safe guide throughout. 








THE TWO HAWTHORNES.* 


Since the publication of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, sufficient time has elapsed to 
show the great power of the work, its substantial com- 
pleteness, and its high degree of artistic finish. By an 
unexampled good fortune, the public has now been 
offered no less than five studies for a romance which 
Hawthorne designed to be his last, and perhaps his best, 
achievement. We can trace the gradual development 
of a story under the hands of the foremost American 
prose-writer, and can watch that elaboration by which 
his successes were attained—though his previous books 
were wrought more in his brain and less by actual writ- 
ing and re-writing. 

The order of composition of the five studies for the 
never-finished story was, evidently, as follows: First, the 
draft, of which part was printed in The Century for last 
December, under the sensational title, “A Peep into 
Hawthorne’s Workshop ;” second, “ The Ancestral Foot- 
step” (Atlantic Monthly, November, 1882—January, 
1883); third, “Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret ;” fourth, 
“Septimius Felton;” fifth, “The Dolliver Romance” 
(left unfinished at Hawthorne’s death). The two last 
are included in the collected editions of Hawthorne’s 
works. On the whole, the line of improvement is 
unbroken ; and even in Doctor Grimshawe the power of 
analysis, the exquisite word-painting, and the essential 
wholesomeness of the great romance, are adequately 
shown. The tenth chapter is, perhaps, the greatest; in 
it are seen that strength and pathos which form the warp 
and woof of the author’s best works, completed in the 
strength of manhood, before weakness made him doubt- 
ful of his own powers, and drove him to weary renewals 
of effort. The manuscript has been well, and we think 
faithfully, edited by his son Julian, whose notes, though 
few and modest, are essential to the understanding of 
the story. The preface, however, is in very bad taste. 

It is no pleasure to turn from this powerful romance 
to Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s latest novel, Dust, now 
reissued from the pages of The Continent newspaper. 
In one respect only does the son resemble the father—in 
his choice of the sadder themes in human life; but that 
which in the elder Hawthorne is brightened by high 
purpose, becomes in the younger a mere panorama of 
sorrow. In his later books, to be sure, Julian Hawthorne 
has shown an increasing ethical sense, but he lacks the 
patience to unravel his own riddles, and makes many 
books where his father would have silently worked 
on one. Julian Hawthorne has sufficiently forcibly 
expressed his dislike of the colorless photography of the 
school headed by Mr. James, Jr.; but he lacks the slow 
industry wherewith to clothe his own more vivid ideas. 
His novels are crude and incomplete; and he is appar- 
ently too old to learn better methods. One who cares to 
compare the methods of a master with the attempts of a 
too sensational novelist may well read the account of the 
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death of Doctor Grimshawe, and then that of the suicide 
of Perdita, on pages 400 and 401 of Dust. 





Professor Karr, of Hartford, has placed the Christian 
public under new obligations by editing a second volume 
of Dr. Henry B. Smith’s lectures. The previous volume 


| on Apologetics showed intelligent readers, who had not 


known the author, what wealth of knowledge and clear- 


| ness of statement characterized the productions of that 


distinguished theologian. The present work, An Intro- 
duction to Christian Theology, comprises I., A General 
Introduction, and II., The Special Introduction; or, 
the prolegomena of systematic theology. The former 
part contains a plea for the study of theology, which 
it were well to put into the hands of every Cbris- 
tian young man in our colleges, while the pages in 
which are sketched the “characteristics of a system of 
theology adapted to our times,” set forth the true ideal 
in this department. It isin many respects in advance 
of many of our theologians, but only because it goes 
behind their systems to the true centre of Christian 
thought. There is not a page in the little volume which 
is not full of matter, and the outline of Professor Smith’s 
system, as here given, makes us ardently hope that 
another volume, of which the preface gives some promise, 
may be issued containing the detailed system. The 
divisions here made are (1.) The Antecedents of Redemp- 
tion; (2.) The Redemption itself, comprising the doc- 
trine of the Person of the Redeemer and his Work; (3.) 
The Consequents of Redemption. It would be a good 
mental discipline for any educated man to study this 
book, and it ought to help the heart as well as the head 
of every Christian minister who properly uses it. Rarely 
is a volume issued which contains so much thought in 
so little space, and thought, moreover, on the most 
exalted subject. (12mo, pp. viii, 237. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.00.) 


Few biographies are so pregnant with lessons of en- 
couragement or of warning as the lives of self-made 
men; and few popular writers of the present have more 
power in telling the story of such lives and enforcing 
their lessons than Dr. Samuel Smiles. The subject of 
Dr. Smiles’ latest book is James Nasmyth, Engineer, the 
inventor of the steam-hammer; and the book itself is a 
cross between a biography and an autobiography, to which 
latter title it lays a formal claim; for, though the work 
is edited and pruned by Dr. Smiles, the original mate- 
rial came from Mr. Nasmyth, and the first person sin- 
gular is used throughout. Mr. Nasmyth is a mechanical 
genius, of semi-artistic sympathies, but of little literary 
culture. The story of his life is full of interest and sug- 
gestiveness; and it ought to prove stimulating to young 
men of mechanical tastes. The chief danger in the 
reading of such a work is, that the young reader may 
take the lop-sided culture of the hero of the story asa 
model, and fancy that if he is to attain. to any success in 
his chosen pursuit, he must begin, like Mr. Nasmyth, by 
hating Latin. The volume is issued in book form with 
many illustrative cuts; and also as a number of the 
Franklin Square Library. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 16mo, portrait, illustrations, pp. xvii, 461. 
Price, $1.50. 4to, pp. xvii, 461. Price, 20 cents.) 


In A New Theory of the Origin of Species, Mr. Benja- 
min G. Ferris discusses at length the biological theories 
of modern times, but accepts none of them. He also 
rejects the theory of “‘special creation,” and advocates 
the origin of species by what he calls “ extraordinary 
generation.” This means that there is a progressive 
development in forms of life in accordance with the 
design of the Creator, but that as this is insufficient, of 
itself, to produce new types, a fresh “influx of life” acts 
upon the forms already existing, and the new species is 
begotten. It seems to be a figurative representation of a 
maternity of existing species, ‘with increasing paternity 
on the part of the Creator. Whatever be the merits of 
this theory, there is much in the book that is inter- 
esting. The author strives to take a theistic position, 
but it does not seem to be Christian theism, and at 
times shades off but slightly from a materialistic pan- 
theism of a mild form. (12mo, pp. 278. New York: 
Fowler and Wells. Price, $1.50.) 


To the many volumes which deal with the divine 
authority of the Bible is to be added The Word Gnd 
Works of God, by the Rev. Dr. Gilbert S: Bailey. This 
volume discusses, in a popular way, the question of the 
authority of the Scriptures, and with most detail that 
division of the discussion which deals with the harmony 
ofscience and the Bible. The style is, occasionally, more 
rhetorical than argumentative, but the statements seem 
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to be fairly put, and the positions taken such as com- 
mend themselves to the severest student of the Word and 
works of God. (12mo, pp. 255. Philadelphia: The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00.) 


One of the deservedly successful books of congrega- 
tional singing is Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s Selection of 
Spiritual Songs with music for the church and the choir. 
Since the first publication of the book in 1878, it has 
gone through several editions. In the most recent 
edition, just issued, the publishers have introduced a 
new style of binding, the back being covered with Russia 
calf, with gold lettering. The style is plain and tasteful. 
The price of the volume in its new binding is $1.25 to 
churches; while that of the full cloth edition has been 
reduced to $1.00. (8vo, pp. 441. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Price, $1.25.) 


One naturally thinks of Prescott and his three vol- 
umes when the history of Mexico is mentioned ; but rich 
as that work is in all that makes a history valuable, it is 
too formidable a work for the average reader to purchase, 
still less to read. In view of the present activity along 
the Mexican border and the advance of American rail- 
ways into the heart of the country, The Young Folks’ 


History of Mexico by Mr. F. A. Ober, is timely. It is 


written in a pleasant narrative style, and contains a 
number of mediocre illustrations. More cannot be said. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. ix, 534. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. Price, $1.50.) 


How happy and sheltered children may assist the 
unfortunate, and how different lives are blended by 
Providence, are told in Lonely Jack by Emily Brodie, 
the author of Uncle Fred’s Shilling. The story is of 
English life, but has its good lessons for little Americans. 
(16mo. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 











California, state, at Los Angels.......0..:ccssreeceeees April 

Georgia, state, at Augusta............000cessceeeecseseee ceneenens May 2-4 
East Tennessee, district, at Morristown................000+ May 9, 10 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville..............0..:000 May 22-24 
Missouri, state, at Springfield.................sseeseeeeeseeees May 15-17 
New Jersey, District III., at Newark...........seeseeseseeees May 16 
New Jersey, District [V., at Mount Holly...............004. May 18 
New Jersey, District I., at Morristown..........0..scce-seees May 22 
New Jersey, District V., at Claytom.........cccccsseereeeeees May 30 
Illinois, state, at Streator..........s0.eeeeeseeeeeeee May 30 to June 1 
New York, state, at Hudson.............::cceccesseeseeeeeentees June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis..............:cccseseeeeenes June 5-7 
Ohio, state, at Galiom.......ee ccc seresseeecreneeees Ds epecesiiie June 5-8 
New Jersey, District IT., at Lebamon..,............sssseeeserees June 6 
Indiana, state, at MUNie...........cceeereeeeieseneeneeeseeeees June 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus...........:scccccecsnreerceeens June 12-14 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth..............cs:cseseesenere seeees June 22-24 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle.............csseecsessseeeees June 27-29 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green.....................-August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa............scceeseeeeeees September 5, 6 
Maine, state, at Bangor...........csccseececccseeseeeseeeees October 23-25 
Oregon, state, at Salem..........sccseeseseeereseeeceeees November 

New Jersey, state, at Trentom.............sssseeseeees November 14-17 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, 


Kamgas.....cccccecccecccce sosccccscnssecesncrs cocscenes June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, 
Nebraska.........seessscecesenenee sereesene sonrsesees June 26 to July 3 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Temmessee.......c.00-ssseeceeeensen cocenenceresseeeeed ULY —— 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
DMB inner cnvesncce cecccccce soccedcos cocccanse tgaah bbalegp cocedyesie July 11-24 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, Tl imois...........ssessceeeeeenreeees July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
WIB.....erccecccccncce cocccncee soenes socccnees soncanese July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
Camada...........ccscccersssccccsacceseceeses cesses July 25 to August 1 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York...........0++ July 25 to August 5 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
, SER. 2 een August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Massachusetis..............scc0cesscsceesocssenes sosseeses August 22-31 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—September 5 and 6 is the date which has at last 
been decided upon for the next convention of the 
Alabama State Sunday-school Association. The place 
of meeting is Tuscaloosa. 

—aA change has been made in the date of the next 
eonvention of the Missouri State Sunday-school Associa- 





tion. The convention will meet from May 15 to May | 
17,—a date one week in advance of that previously 
announced. 


—It will be remembered that Streator was announced | 
as the place of meeting of the twenty-fifth convention | 
of the Illinois State Sunday-school Association. It-is 
now announced that the date of the convention has 
been fixed as May 30 to June 1. 


—Three county Sunday-school conventions are 
announced for May in Ohio. The first is Portage 
County at Windham, May 1-3; the second, War- 
ren County at Lebanon, May 29 and 30; and the third, 
Lorain County at North Eaton, May 31 to June 1. 


—Arrangements are being rapidly made for filling up 
the programme of the Kansas and Missouri Sunday- 
school Assembly. The Rev. J. L. Hurlbut is to be 
superintendent of instruction, and to have direct charge 
of the normal work; Professor Sherwin will take charge 
of the music, and a number of lecturers, among whom 
is Frank Beard, have been already engaged. A Temper- 
ance Day is to be celebrated; and Governor St. John, 
the Hon. G. W. Bain, and Mrs, Livermore, are to take 
part in the exercises. 


—New Jersey, it will be remembered, last year adopted 
a new plan of organization at the instance of the corre- 
sponding secretary, Mr. Samuel W. Clark, by which 
district conventions were to be held annually, and the 
state convention triennially. In pursuance of this 
arrangement, the following district conventions will be 
held this year: First District, including Sussex, Morris, 
Bergen, and Passaic counties, at Morristown, May 22; 
Second District, including Warren, Hunterdon, Mercer, 
and Somerset counties, at Lebanon, June6; Third 
District, including Union, Hudson, and Middlesex 
counties, at Newark, May 16; Fourth District, including 
Camden, Burlington, Atlantic, Monmouth and Ocean 
counties, at Mount Holly, May 18; Fifth District, 
including Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, and Cape 
May counties, at Cape May, May 30. It will be seen that 
all the conventions, with the exception of that of the 
Second District, fall within the month of May. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Out of 34 persons who joined the First Presbyterian 
Church of Glen Cove, Long Island, during the last year, 
20 were from the Sunday-school of the church. 


—According to a recent report of Dr. C. F. Dutton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has 53,642 children and youth between 
the ages of five and twenty. Of these, 20,126 are in the 
public schools, and 29,498 in the Sunday-schools. 


—On Sunday, April 1, was held the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of the Congregational Sunday-school of 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. The services consisted of 
an appropriate scriptural responsive reading, the singing 
of suitable hymns, and addresses by General John L. 
Swift, of Boston, and the pastor, the Rev. D. N. Beach. 


—One of the Sunday-school institutions of Boston 
is the Congregational Sunday-school Superintendents’ 
Union, which meets on the first Monday of every month 
for the discussion of Sunday-school topics. The Union 
has a large membership, not only in Boston, but in the 
towns and villages of the vicinity; and it includes not 
only actual superintendents, but superintendents who, 
having retired from their official position, still keep up 
their interest in Sunday-school work. The president is 
Mr. C. W. Carter of Quincy; the vice-president, Mr. 
8S. Brainard Pratt; the secretary, Mr. W. H. Emerson; 
and the treasurer, Mr. George F. Winch. 


—From Mississippi a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union writes that during the last mis- 
sionary year he organized forty new Sunday-schools. 
“The Backwoods School” started last year with 25 
scholars in a very hard place, soon grew to 50 coming 
regularly with good lessons and “memory verses.” 
Another school, started eighteen months ago, under 
discouraging circumstances and with few scholars, in 
three weeks had 56 scholars, and a house crowded with 
people from far and near, taking great interest. After 
the lesson the scholars recited from five to sixteen verses 
each. The colored people, too, are greatly interested. 
But yet hundreds of children, white and colored, are 
outside. 


— Cook County, Illinois, is a county which can be 
taken as a model in Sunday-school work in more than 
one respect. That county is not only itself thoroughly 
organized, but it is a centre of organization for Illinois 
and the surrounding states. Such a pamphlet as that 
on County and Township Organization, prepared by 
Mr. W. B. Jacobs and Miss Lucy J. Rider for the use 


| to give to their scholars.” 





of Sunday-school workers, which compresses into eight 


pages the theory of organization, is admirably adapted 
to extend the Cook County thoroughness to other coun- 
ties and to other states. And, then, how few cities keep 
up normal classes, meeting weekly in three different 
parts of the city, such as those maintained in Chicago 
by Mr. Jacobs and Miss Rider? And why shold not 
every county be as active in Sunday-school work as 
Cook County, Illinois? 


—Canadian Sunday-school officials who may be inter- 
ested in the introduction of flower-culture among the 
scholars, will probably be interested in this note from a 
Montreal Sunday-school worker. The writer says: 
“Perhaps many Canadian Sunday-schools are going to 
adopt flower culture this summer, and may be glad to 
know where to obtain the seeds at a reasonable rate. 
Oweing to the duty of thirty per cent. on seeds im- 
ported from the United States, it makes it dear to get 
them from Philadelphia. For our school in Montreal I 
have made arrangements at a very low rate with Wil- 
liam Evans, seedsman, Montreal ; and he told me that he 
would be happy to supply, at a special rate, any Sunday- 
school in Canada which may want, in good faith, seeds 
Mr. Evans’s address is 89 to 
93 McGill Street, Montreal. , 


PERSONAL. 


— At the time of his death, Mr. William E. Dodge 
held the office of president of the Evangelical Alliance 
in the United States. That place has now been filled 
by the election of the Hon. John Jay. Mr. Jay was 
appointed United States minister to Austria in 1869. 
He is an Episcopalian, and an aggressive Protestant, 
and is therefore in thorough sympathy with the anti- 
Romanizing policy of the Alliance. 


— Not many men can point to such a record of tireless 
activity in press and pulpit as the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler. In connection with the recent celebration ‘of 
the twenty-third anniversary of his Brooklyn pastorate 
and the thirty-seventh of his ministry, it is worth noting 
that Dr. Cuyler has written more than twenty-one hun- 
dred articles for the religious press, and has received into 
church-membership more than four thousand persons, 
of whom about two thousand were admitted on confes- 
sion of faith. 


— Now that Mr. Spurgeon has recovered from the 
lameness which for some time hampered him in his 
work, he feels like starting out on some new labor of 
love. And the specific enterprise in which he would 
like to engage is to found a new denomination,—the 
Denomination of Bigots. “For,” as Mr. Spurgeon half 
jocularly, half sadly, remarked, “if men get a firm hold 
of Bible truth nowadays, they are called bigots... . 
And we do need such a race to be bred and born in the 
world at the present time.” 


GENERAL. 

—After completing her engagements in California, 
Miss Frances E. Willard will visit all the leading cities 
of Nevada, Oregon, Washington Territory, British Co- 
lumbia, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Manitoba. The National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has now organi- 
zations in three thousand towns and cities of the United 
States; and it proposes to celebrate its decennial anni- 
versary, which occurs this year, by introducing an organi- 
zation into every town of ten thousand inhabitants and 
over. 


—Liverpool, to which Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
went on the last day of March, for the purpose of open- 
ing an evangelistic campaign, presents, perhaps, a more 
varied field of labor for the American evangelists than 
any other city of England. Next to London and Glas- 
gow it is the most populous city in the three kingdoms; 
and as the centre of western shipping for the north and 
middle of England, it has attracted to it adventurers, not 
only from all parts of Great Britain, but from America 
and the continent of Europe. The last visit of Mr. 
Moody resulted in the stirring up of lethargic churches, 
the bringing of the various denominations into closer 
relations with each other, and the conversion of sinners. 
The present mission opened auspiciously. There was a 
prayer-meeting on the evening of Saturday, March 1, 
which was attended by between six and seven hundred 
Christians from the various denominations. At eight 
o’clock on Sunday morning, Hengler’s Cirque was 
crowded with Christian workers to hear a terse address 
from Mr. Moody on the Christian’s free-will offering to 
God. At eleven o’clock a meeting was held for non- 
church-goers, and again the Cirque was crowded. After 
the service, 110 persons rose for prayers, and followed Mr. 
Moody into the inquiry room; while the services still 
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went on in the main hall. After a little 
time the “unsayed” were again invited 
to go into the inquiry room, and this time 
one-fourth of the congregation rose and 
followed the leader thither. There were 
also special meetings for men and women. 
At the men’s meeting, the majority of 
those present remained to take part in the 
ae meeting. 





BUSINESS. DE P ART M ENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reqular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 


’ scription list at any time. The advertising rate 


is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. or two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisers de- 
siring to do so can engage 1,000 lines, or more, to 
be used at such times ag they wish, before April 
Ist, 1884, at the old rate. Such orders will be 
accepted until April 20th. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is recommended for headache occasioned 
by indigestion, and whenever there is a 
general feeling of sluggishness and lack 
of energy. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES are the best 
remedy for indigestion; they increase the 
digestive power. D, A. Gorton, M.D. For 
sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. F. Crospy 
Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





SPECIALNOTICES. _ 


“Pd rather have it than a Gov't Bond,” in times 
of sickness, N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


Deserving of Confidence. There is no article 
which so richly deserves the entire confidence of the 
community a8 BRoWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES. Those 
suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial Diseases, 
Coughs and Colds should try them, Price, 25 cents, 


EDUCATIONAL. _ 


WEST CHEST\ UT STREET INSTITUTE, ITE, 
A Home School for Youns Ladies and Children. 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia. For clreulate address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 
ADVANCED CLASS 1e next year begins Sept. 
ll. For information respecting Courses of Lectures, 
eee Terms of Admission, etc., apply to 
Prof. EGBERT ©. SMYTH, Andover, Mass. 


R EST TEACHERS promptly provided for r Fami- 
lies, Schools, Colleges. Over 15,000 Teachers placed 
since 1855, Highest educational and business endorse- 
ments sent for postage. Reliable Teachers wanting 
places should see an »lication formsand"calls for Teach- 
ers,” for stamp. J.V -Schermerhorn, 7 Mast l4th, N. Y. 


FOE. 8 SALE OR RENT ; THE COTTAGE 
Seminary for Young Ladies at Pottstown Penn- 
sylvania, on Reading R. R. R., lately conducted by Mr. 
George (, Butler, now President of Griffin College. 
Location unsurpassed fer health, convenience, and 
beauty, Address P, O. Box 126, Norristown, Pa. 


pon« & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 87, NOW READY, 12mo. Laid Paper. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
TILE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF 


CEORCE ELIOT. 


Collected and arranged with an Introduction by 
ATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Says the N. Y. Sun: “ This series of striking essays 
ought to be collected and reprinted, both because of 
substantive worth, and because of the light they throw 
on the author's literary canons and predilections.” 

No, 86.—Colin Clout’s Calendar J or, A Boeerd 
of aSummer. By Grant Allen.. cents. 


Ne, $6, ~ Highways of Literature. By, David 
ryd 




















bevnccistaVussabheseesohtcéduccsbovtichetsbebevcebbeetueeed 5 cents. 
No. Se tilaieaah and Jetsam. By T.G. Bowles. 
salt latlinasiiatetnidhsseitia taracteallaiticsea Senbantedeastdineeteinderesescqneg 
No, et hives of Illustrious Shoomakera. By 
WH i Bi WORDED ian inpicrcohesnccvcntccgnenanccciscwegosotuntes cents. 
No. 82.—American Humerists, By H. R. Haweis. 
PEE A LEAR Se ISOC 15 cents, 
No. Six Setenee in Short Chapters. By W. M- 
Wy Bee vartoctonsceceicsceriscupanenssteetoceqpecsneonnanness cents: 


No. 80.—Life of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood. 
25 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
CROP eo Wand 12 DEY ST.. New York. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
whl publish this week 


A NEW BOOK by E. P. ROE. 
AN UNEXPECTED RESULT 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By E. P. ROE. 


1émo, tn cloth anaes. w ithe an An attractive design in two 
inks. Price, 75 cents. 
*,* Fy 2 three PM, eves which make up this volume are 
in Mr. Roe’s best vein, and its publication at this 
time is especially opportune. *» 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


sore a Broadway, New York 


- ey GaUNDAY—it EMORY 
E SCHOOL CHART. 
A wee Leet omer Pictori vesson Sheet, 32x44 
in Leet on ences. bie 4 song practical. 
lish ear mple free 
— i tt oba R RT & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


SYMBOL GIFTS salssriin 


Ave., New York 

















Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
IL 


Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series. 


No. 3.—Development ; What it Can Do 
and What It Cannot Do. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


No. 1.—OCriteria of Diverse Kinds of 
Truth. As opposed to Agnosticism. 
Being a Treatise on Applied Logic. 
No. 2.—Energy, Efficient and Final 
Cause. By James McCosu, D.D., 
LL.D. Each, 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 
cents. 
“It is not unlikely to prove true in the end, that the 
most useful popular service which Dr. McCosh has 
rendered to the cause of right thinking, and to a sound 


patosepny, of life, is his proposed ‘ Philosophic 
series. The Independent 


II. 


Old Testament Revision, 


A Handbook for English readers, By ALEX- 
ANDER RosBenrts, D.D., author of “ Compan- 
ion to the Revised Version of the English 
New Testament.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


“ My object in the present work has been to present, 
in easy untechnical language, a considerable amount 
of general {nformation, which may enable ordinary 
English readers to peruse with greater interest and 
intelligence the scriptures of the Old Testament when 
these are set before them in the Revised Version.’ 
From the Preface. 

“ Dr. Roberts gives us a useful little Handbook on the 
Old Testament. We have read it with great interest. 
It is scholarly, liberal, and strong. Dr. Roberts is him- 
self one of the Revisers, and he is qualfffed by long 
study to pronounce the *yud ments and to give the 
information which the volume contains.”—British 


Quarterly Review. 
Iil, 
a New and Cheaper Authorized Edition 
OF THE 


Letters and Memorials of 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE: 


2 vols. in one. Crown 8vo, with an etched 
portrait. Price, $1.50. 

Owing to the publication of an unauthorized 
reprint, Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
announce this new edition of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
Letters. 


Library Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
walk boaeen, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


- STUDIES OF 
Neglected Texts, 


By Rev. Cuas. 8. Rosryson, D.D. 


This volume of 29 sermons by the Pastor of 
the Memorial Church is peculiar, in that the 
discourses are upon passages of Scripture sel- 
dom chosen for the pulpit. 

For fresh, sharp, clear presentation of the 
truth they will command attention, and a care- 
ful reading of the volume will shed much 
needed light on many of the otherwise difficult 
passages of God’s Word. 

12mo. 329 pages. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., ion 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St.) Philadelphia; 75 State 
St., Rochester; 176 Elm St., Cincinnati; 153 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 757 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


BEST BOOKS, 


Send for our catalogue of Sunday-school books and 
mp GOODE ondence solici 


OUGH and WOGLOM. 
2 Nassau Street, New Y CC y 


LOWEST PRICES. 


HEOLOGICAL Book STORE 


i. B. GARN rch Street 
a S. Sees. PHILADELPHIA 
—_ sH ITD ror CATALOGU UE. 


N FW ER | in Sunday-School 
MUSIC. 
“THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE,” 
Edited by ALFRED ARTHUR. Cleveland, O. 
221 hymns and tunes ofa high eharac- 


ter. Tuneful melody and rich harmony. 
NO TRASHY MATTER. atone woh b 35 cents. 








Price of ——— ornamented, Per hundred. 
“ “ u a, e 
Address A.BURNEAM, 566 Woodlands ave., Clev'd, a 


~ FOR FAMILY WORSHIP.” 


Part I. SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
PartIl. FAMILY PRAYERS. 


EpiTeD By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


lvol, 12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 





PaRT isT Contains a course of Daily Readings 
of suitable length and character, and 
arran on a plan calculated to add 

reatly to the interest and profit of 
joan Worship. 


PART 2D Contains Prayers, not written for the 
book, but selected from all that is 
best in the literature of devotion. 
To those who have Family — 
with extempore prayers, a _ 
course of Scripture Readings 
invaluable. Those who use wethen 
prayers will here find a new collec- 
tion which is believed to be better 
adapted to present wants than any of 
those heretofore published. 

Convenient and com rear it 
is a complete manual of Family 
Worship 
ite, bo Sold by all akan, or mailed on receipt of 
price 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


755 Broadway, New York, York, 


A NEW PLAN. — 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 
ONTAINS 339 Songs. This book is by wer ~ 
/ adapted to the wants of those who believe unday- 
school scholars should learn and sing the Hymns of 
the Church. A’‘number of the best urch ce, 
now in general use, is embraced in the coll 
addition to new Sunday-school songs of P undoubted 
merit, 


192 Pages. $30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent post-paid, on receipt af % cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


“Rreston KeankcGo. 


Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Accounts of Bankers, | Merchants and others 
received. 

Buy and sell Foreign Exchange, both bankers 
and documentary on principal FE uropean cities. 

Travelers’ & Merchants’ Letters ef Credit issued. 

Bonds, including Government, State and Munici- 
pal, bought and sold. 

Deal in the various issues of Land Warrants and 
Scrip. 


To Holders of Defaulted Bonds. 

The undersigned invites correspondence with 
holders all Western Defaulted or Repudi- 
ated Bonds of Cities, Counties, Townships, or School 
Districts. Will purchase at best rates. Give full 


description and address, 
T. J. CHEW. ,Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


8% First Mortgages 


omething new. Sen for agit 


FRANCIS | SMITH & CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


$5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekly 
Indemnity. eee ee, $4. Annual 
t about S11. %10,000 Ingurance, with 
$30 Wee ekly Indemnity, at ee ee od 
ates. Write or call for Circular and Appli- 
eation Blank. 
European Permits without extra charge. 
CHAS. B. PEET, President. 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Ag “4 GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling 


Pictorial Booksand Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 














NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
TRY 


PEERLESS 
PRAISE 


For the Sunday-school. 


By J. H. KURZENKNABE. 


The latest and best by this talented auther. 
Price, 35 cents each ; $30 per hundred 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Ready April (st, 1883. 


= WAY OF LIFE 


The New Sunday-School 
Singing Book, By W. A. Ogden. 


Sample copy 25 cents, by mail. Specimen pages free. 
W.W. Whitney, the Toledo, O- 


TRIO: 


THE quiver, | 
Consisting of | THE E QUIVER, | 














Combined 


IN ai bp Bearn ea’ VOLUME. 


No finer combination_o lar, rs and 
worthy hymns poms oy Please Y n> 


85 cts. by mail. $9 per doz. at a store. 
Hymns alone, $20 per 100. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 


HOLY VOICES 


Rev. B.S. Lorens and Rev. I. Baltsell. 

The Latest Singing: -Book F ie Sabbath-schools and 
Social Worship nd for Sample Pages. Examine 
before buying any other new book. Price: Single 
copy, 35 cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 
charges unpaid; by mail, ‘94.00. Address all orders to 

Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 





Sunday ‘School Ann Anniversaries. 


Biglow & Main’s Ma ay Annual? No. 10. Beautiful 
Songs prepared especially for Anniversary occasions. 
rice, $4 per 100 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 


Nee - new Service o “ riate 
Floral Praise aeons ss acapeed | var. 
Sunday (or Children’s aay), with H. P. 
Mary. 16 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by heirs 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St. | 81 Randolph &t., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 








Salary and expenses, 

Salesmen Wanted. to sell nursery stock. 

CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, W ayne Co., New York, 

AGENTS WANTE for our new Religious book, 

the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. nted ™, for handsome flInstrated stan@ 
AGENTS Wanted w Books & Bibles 
Jow in price; selling” “7 jneeded everywhere: Liberal terms. 

ley, Garretson & - Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACENTS!,4 Send for E.B. TREAT’S 


of the E.eaant New 
Book, Sacred He- 
roes & Martyrs rs. By 
J. T. Headley, Fine 
Steel & Copper Plates. 
a We want State,County 
and Local Agents. 


Address E.B. TREAT,757 ~ es Mlrecng New York. 


~ TREASURY 3' 30,000 SOLD! 


More Agents Wanted 

OF SON 300 Best loved gems of song 
—operatic, comic, sentimental and sacred—in grand 
variety. ould cost in sheet form in stores nearly 
gio 3 here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. 
ly praised by such eminent critics as Patti, 
Nifsson: Whitney, Gilmore, Thursby and others. 
Ie immensely popular. Sells very fast. very 


rcle and singer wants it. For terms, 
dress HUBBAKD BROS. 723 Chestn ut St., Phila 


AGENTS WANTED iy THE 


HISTORY :::. U.S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 





























It contaius over UO fine portraits and eng:u,....sof 
battles and other historical scenes, and ig Lhe niost cum- 
| cangeow and valuable history ever publis 1ed. itis sold 

y subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every 


county. Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents. 
Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WANT 100 mn BOOK AGENTS 


'HIR Gen. TY.1) 8S & Gen. EE YEAF S Bran New Boox 


Y-THR YEARS 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Illustrations. This 
= work was subscribed for by 'res't Arthur, Gen. Grant, 
hundreds of eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the most 
v aluable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, 
and is the dest chance to cole moner ever offered to Agents. 
Bena Pag Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., ‘alifves. 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. | 


Witep22::2.500k AGENTS 
GEN aN Wap 


Sand arent catnemicys fat 
206 to's sain Ve \- 














ery 
erson having awatchshould haveone 
The only relixblowatch pocket. Sent 
Our New Self-extinguisher gives 20 per cent. more 


are wort sas to $7 ayear. Ad- 
pasa particulars of experience, ace, 
BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Phila.,Pa, 
for 30c.by the Automatic Pocket 
Co. 617 Market St.,Philadeiphia. Pa, 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha or Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at one-sixth the cost of Gas, 


: The AUTOMATIC POCKET 
— Adjusts itself in the pocket : no trou- 
ble; excludes dust ; Poids the watch 
Stale size of watch. Agents wanted 
Four pages to Sunday-school Superintendents and 
Send for illustrated circular. 
ALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
________s« Boston, Massachusetts. 


secure; protects the case trom dent- 
ing, scratching and wearing. Zu 
Teachers sending address to 
wm. A. FO! MM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. ¥. 
- Goodenough & Wogiom, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. Sum Sum 
day-school books and supplies, Send for catalogue, 








wry 
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A LITERARY AVALANCHE. 


“ What IS the world coming to? The poorest man now is 
put on an equality with the richest, so far as books are con- 
cerned.” —CENTRAL Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 

A Point. eubegte books oa | ~ oye © for ng mead 


+e 
int. oat 
after you have received and Vexamined them. See par- 
ticulars under “Pair <a OM to Buyers,” given below. 
3rd Poi t To secure my best bargains, you must always order 


° rr omptiy. T he terms here given are for 
only. The“ nimble six-pence” is one item essential to the atm 
Ath Point Booksellers generally do not supply my cations. 
* but slander them instead. Some are endly heart, but I 
can allow them only small discounts, and the “ pressure ” of millionaire 
publishers, and of “ interest,” incline the majority against me, 


THE ELZEVIR LIBRARY. 


“The cheapest of all the Libraries.” —Sunday Globe, Boston. 
“ Even in these days of cheap books this is wonderful.” — 
Daily Post, Pittsburgh. 


The following have already appeared in THE ELzevir 
Lisrary, and are sold separately at the prices affixed. All 
are unabridged, and are printed in type shown by these four 


lines, or larger. 


: Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving 

2 The Burning of Rome. By Canon Farrar. 

3 The Words of Washington. His most celebrated papers.. 

4 Life of Washington Irving. By R. H. Stoddard........... 

5 The Sea-Serpents of Science. By Andrew Wilson. 

6 Enoch Arden, 7 Alfred Tennysoni,,,..4.4.s:.........- 

7 The Motive and Habit of Rea ding. By Chas. F. Ri 

8 Life of Frederick the Great. y T. B. Macaula 

9 Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By Shakespeare. 

10 Queen Mabe), ete. By Elien Tracy a ae. 
11 Life of Sir Isaac Newton. Py James Part 2. 
12 World Smashing. etc. By W. Mattiea Williaiis 2c. 
13 A Half Hour in Natural Histo By 8. H. Peabody.. ~ oe 
3e. 






















14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. omp ete. Illustrated... 
15 American Humorists—Irvin 

16 Life of Gustave Dore. By F. H. Norton. ee 
17 American Humorists—Oliver Wendell Hol 

18 The Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Mhustrated.. 
19 American Humorists—James Russel) Lowell 
























American Humorists—Artemuas Ward 

American Humorists—Mark Twain.. hep 
The Commentaries of Cwsar. By Anthony Trotiope.. 
The History of Herodotus. By George C. Swayne.. 
A a RR eee 
The Deserted Village; The Traveler. Oliver Goldsmit 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and Other — Robert Burns... 
How Lisa Loved the King. By George Fliot 
Songs of Seven, and Other Poems. By Jean a 
Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb... peaceaboces 
Highways of Literature. By Dav id Pryde.. 
Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant 
The Indian Song of Songs. By Edwin Arnold 
33 Plato. By Clinton W. Collins. 
34 Horace. By Theodore Martin B 
35 Life of Alexander H. Stephens. By Frank H. Norton. Tilustrated. ioe. 

The entire series of ‘* Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 27 vols. 
heretofore sold at $1 each, are publishing one or more each week, uni- 
form with the Czsar, Herodotus, Aristotle, etc. 

On condition that you will forward your order 

A Great Offer. within ten days from your receipt of this paper, 
I will send by return mail, for'25 cents o> your own selection from 


the above list to the value of 35 c — or, for $1.50 cash, the entire 
list, the full price of which is $2.08 


“ Marvelously cheap, yet beautifully printed.””—MoRNING 
Srar, Dover, N. H. 
“ The greatest attraction in point of cheap and good reading 
that any publisher has yet offered.” —Tae Matt, Toronto. 
“THe ELzevin LipRary surpasses in eheapness anything 
that we have ever met with. The issues are printed in good type 
on strong paper.—Y ALE CouRANT, New Haven, Conn. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 
“ Tt is the crown of the and solid literature movement of 
the day.” —PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 

I have again secured control of the publication of this greatest of 
American Cyclopzedias, and am again able to adopt substantially my old 
price-list. The present are uniform with the former American Book 
Exchange editions. 

This is a verbatim reprint of the 1880 Eompon, See seition of iC ene 
Encyclopzedia. with copious additions by American os given os an 
amount of matter about 10 per cent. more than A pa = rs Oye ia, 
(price in cloth, $80.00), and 20 per cent. more than Jobnson’s clo- 
peedia (price $1 in cloth). For the general reader it is the best - 
clopeedia ever published, whatever the price. Prices for the set of 

cohahes are as follows: Extra cloth, $15; half russia, ; fold 

sheep, marbled edges, $23.00. 

s On condition that you order within ten ao 

Special Offer. from vour receipt of this paper, I will send 

by express, or freight, at the following special prizes: Cloth, $11.50; 

russia, $14.50; sheep, $16.50. See particulars under “ Fair Terms to *Buy- 

ers,” below. 

“We admire a man of pluck and brains. He may be cast down, but he 
cannot be destroyed ; he may be brought to the dust, but, gathering new 
vigor and resolulion ‘from his very misfortunes, he raises a conqueror 
above themall. A few months ago we were made sad by the news that 
the American Book Exchange, of which Mr. John B. ‘Aldon wes business 
manager, had failed. We were indebted to this house for many beau 
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and remarkably cheap books, and our dealings with Mr. Alden, extend- 
ing overa period of years, were always pleasant and profitab table to us. 
We always found him prompt and honor -_ The literary monopolists 


—tNe enemies of ‘good books at low pris ces’—had a short season of 
triumph. They had succeeded in strangling the great ‘ Literary Revolu- 
tion,’ * but while the echoes of their rejoicings are still heard, behold the 
irrepressible Alden appears in their very midst at the head of a “ Liter- 
ary Rebellion,’ which, in the dismay it creates in the hearts of the 
enemy, and in the magnitude and glory of its achievements, bids fair 
outstrip the late ‘ Revolution.’ So mote it be.”»—RxEcorpD, San Augus- 
tine, Texas. 


The Great British Novelists. 


These choice editions of the world’s most eminent 
novelists, are printed in the large and beautiful 


type shown by these three lines. 

Whoever desires to possess (and who, with comfortable purse, does 

not ?) the complete writings of the four greatest novelists of the world, 

_wants them in dress worthy of such grand productions. Good large type, 
good paper and printing, and handsome binding, are essentials : if pos 
sible, one wants also the numerous illustrations of the best artists. 

I have recently been so extremely fortunate as to secure the control of 
the entire“ plant” and all of the manufactured stock of the superb 
“ Caxton Illustrated editions” of the Complete Works of Dickens and 
Thackeray. The Dickens is published in 5 large 12mo volumes, large 
long primer type, with about 200 full page illustrations. 


Dickens. It is acknowledged on all hands to be the best edition of 


Dickens published in this country. The binding is espe- 
cially unique and beautiful, the best English cloth, with ink and gold 
designs, and the set is packed in a neat paper box. The following iss 


list of the volumes, each containing over 800 pages. 
. Pickwick Papers. , 10. OG Contentty Shop and Hard 
es. 


David C speeete 1d, 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 11. Two Cities and Sketches by Boz 
12. Barnaby Rudge and 


Nicholas Nickleby. 
TO 
13. Wypectations, Traveler, Miscel- 


Bleak House, 
Little Dorrit. 
y. 
14. Christmas Stories. 
15, Child’s History of England, ete, 


Dombey & Son, 

Mutwal Friend. 

Oliver Twist, Italy and Am. 

Votes 

The price of this edition has heretofore been $22.50 per aw which I have 
reduced to $14.00. My edition is absolutely the eaene eretofore 
published. ‘The reduction is entirely in price, nothing in quality. Sepa 

ate volumes, each. 


Srse me er 


2 


Works may be described in the same words which 
Thackeray’ 81 have applied to Dickens, as to type, illustrations, 
and binding, except that they are bound in eleven volumes, The follow- 
ing is a list of the volumes: 


1. Vanity Fair. 


E , Trish Sketches, etc. 
2 Pendennis. 


Lyndon, ete. 
3. Newcomes, e Renadnbout Papers. 
10. Burlesque, Yellowplush, ete. 
5. Philip, ete. 11. Christmas Books. 
6 Henry Esmond, ete. ' ° 
The price of the edition heretofore has been @1 6.50 per set, which I 
have reduced to $10. Separate volumes, $1 @ 
Ww This delightful edition of Soctt’ 8 Soeciite Novels is 
averly. just published, uniform in all respects with Dickens 
and Thackeray. The volumes contain over 900 pages each, with profuse, 
fine illustrations. The 004 isa r of the volumes: 
1. Waverly and Woodstoc Ivanhoe, The Talisman. 
2 Bi warf, Old ‘Mortaltty, & The Monastery, The Abbot. 
uentin Durward. 9. Fortunes of Nigel, Count Robert 
3. Bride of Lammermoor, Legend of Paris. 
of Montrose, Chroniclersofthe | 10. Redgauntlet, The Pirate. 
nongate, etc. ll. Fair Maid of Perth, the Antt- 
4 Kenilworth, St. Ronan’s Well. quary. 
5. Mannering, Anne of Geier- | 12, Peveril of the Peak, The Be- 


trothed. 
6. Rob Roy, Heart of Midlothian. 


It is much the handsomest edition ever published at anvthing less than 
double the price here asked. It can besupplied insetaonly. An edition 
much inferior to this, printed from these same plates, has heretofore 
sold at $18.00; I reduce to $12.00. 


Eli t George Eliot’s complete works are published uniform in size 
ot. and general character with the above, but without illustra- 
tions. It is the only complete edition, including her poems, and much 
the finest published in this country. The following are the. volumes: 

1. Middlemarch. 7. Scenes from Clerical Life, and 


2 Daniel Deronda. » Silas Marner. 

3. Romola. 8. Theophrastus Such, the Span- 
4. Adam Bede. | ish Gypsy, Jubal and Other 
5. Felix Holt. | Poems. 


6. The Mill on the Floss. 


This edition has heretofore sold at $12.0. I reduce the price to 
$7.00 for the set of8 vols. It can be supplied in sets only. 


Notwithstanding the very great reductions 
Amazing Offer. in the retall prices as above, I offer you still 
further reduction on condition that you order within ten days from your 
receipt of this paper (see full particulars ander “ Fair Terms to Buyers”) 
a following net prices, to be sent by express 
separate volumes of Dickens or Thac keray, each We cents, 






Dickens’ Complete Works, per set............... $10.00 
Thackeray's Complete Works, per set..... - 7.00 
Scott’s Complete Waverly Nov els, per set.. . §59 
George Eliot’s Complete Works, per set.. 5.00 





“ Permit me to congratulate you on being Tight ‘ade up “again. The 
greatness and success of a man consisteth not in his being able always 
to stand up, but in his being able to get up as often as he falls or is 
knocked down.”—Dr. Jostan Curtis, Nacoochee, Ga. 

“You don't know how glad I am to see you on deck again, as your own 
captain and pilot. I enclose #4 for Irving’s works in two volumes. It is 
cheaper than stealing.”—FREp. THompPson, Lynn Centre, Ill. 


Works of Washington Irving. 

The expiration of the copyright on his writings frees them from the 
short-sighted monopoly which has heretofore kept the incomparable 
productions of this most famous of American prose writers beyond the 
reach of the masses of book buyers. I now have ready: 

MODEL OCTAVO EDITION.—Complete in two volumes, aggre- 


the “Sie ut two thousand pages, containing al] of his writings except 
ife of Washington.” Price, per set, cloth, $4; half Russia, red 


eee ED EDITION.—The same as the above, printed on 
finer paper very richly bound, in three volumes, cloth, extra gilt, red 
edges, and enclosed in a neat box. This edition is sumptuously illus- 
trated with #4 full-page colored engravings by celebrated artists. Price 
for the set, $7.50. 

{ _If ordered within ten days, I will send you Irving’s 

* Works as above by y Express (nee (nee “Fair Terms to Buyers’) 
at the ering a es net prices ain cloth, 833 half russia, R3. 753 
Tilustrated 5. Previous to the publication of this edition the 
cheapest edit = 85 Irving was $32.50 per set. 

“Tam glad you havetackled Irving. The fearful prices of the monopo- 
lists have kept it off my shelves so far. I give you this week a first- 
class notice. You deserve it without any consideration of books in 
return.”—P. J. SMALLEY (Editor), Caledonia, Minn. 

“The Irving, in three vols., is the finest thing I ever saw at the price. 
Indeed, it is not the fault of the hero of the literary rebellion if lovers of 
good literature go without books. There is a place in the future history 
of America for this same hero, should he conquer a final success, second 
to that of Rowland Hill in the History of England.”—Mrs. E. A. Rus- 
SELL, White Pigeon, Mich. 

“Ifthere is to be a Republic of Letters, you ought to be one of its chiefs. 
Whatever ... may say, one thing is patent to all, you are leveling up 
the masses to a higher plane of thought, and as a missionary of good are 
doing better than you think.”—M. S. CowrLu, Lockport, DL 


Cyclopedia of Fiction. 
The below mentioned volumes are all printed in 
the very beautiful large Long Primer type, which 


is shown in these three lines. 


—_ thie series it is intended to include, unabridged, the best work of 
ge a authors of the world who have won eminent place in 
= <2 of fiction. These characteristic volumes make vou acquainted 
with those famous writers not to know something of whom would he 
lamentable ignorance ; afford you an infinite amount of pleasant recrea- 
tion, and of really useful knowledge; for Semen, | Detter than history, 
gives you intimate knowledge of the life of the people in the various 
ages and county ok in which its scenes are laid. e following volumes 
may be rough] as representing : 
ineden amines life of the scholar and poet 
Thule—Modern romance, art, and scenery of North British Isles. 
Adam Bede—North mo England country life in the last century, 
Hypat Roman life in the first century. 
Ivanhoe— En ish life in the romantic era of the Crusades. 
Pompeii— in a Roman city, in the first century, and fate of Pompeilt. 
Ly eit ed, ~Y middle classes of England during recent times, 
Halifax ih es of certain phases of English life, 
john nglsh fl ife ae. nobility in the common. 
The Spy life; _ e keenest of modern satires. 
s—American life in Revolution times, 
ber Lite fn Spal aim and Sf Morocco in the 17th b century. 
erican Revolutionary Life. 


. wa Hyperion and Biack’s A Princess of Thule; cloth, 75 cts. ; 
2 oe = Laer re Adam Bede, and Kingsley’s Hypatia; cloth, 90 cts. ; 


3 Scott's Ivanhoe, and Bulwer’s Pompeit; cloth, 80 cts. : By russia, $1.00. 

4 Dickens’ David ‘Cop rfield; cloth, 80 cts.; half russia, $1. 

&. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, and Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s John Halifax, 

entleman ; cloth, 80 cts. ; half russia, $1.00. 

6 Thackeray’s Vanity Fair; near! y 200 tine illustrations; cloth, 90 cts. ; 

half russia, $1.10. 
oe" : bp SRY, and Judge Thompson’s The Green Mountain Boys; 

cloth cts. ; f russia, $1.00. 

& Kennedy" 8 a Robinson, and Mayo’s The Berber; cloth, 30 
cts.; half russia, $1.00. 


as indicated, for 


, 


‘Two books are, in most cases, bound in one volume, as 
the liebe named. 


rtant. ..* If ordered within ten days from your resets of 
ee tet I will send your own selections 
ome ewe - Express ( oon pase culars under “ Fair Terms 
to Bas pr et at the special discounts: 
“32°. per cent. discount. 
r cent. discount. 





Enclosed find $1 and an order for a jot of goods, C.0. D. I will work 
for the sale of your books. You have done and are doing more a the 
blic i ceo iT ives man in America. Success to you.”— 


Ep. W. Sta 

“Tam with 4, terest and hope your struggle. With one 
of your pluck, is not defeat, and if your health is spared a few 
years, I am sure will leem every pledge ou have made to the 
patrons of the old American Book Excha: Teap a rich pecuniary 
reward for yourself” —M. E. Boynton, Boll o« Sprines, Ala. 


Cyclopedia of History. 


The histories! portions of Cyclopedias are commonly 
made up of brief sketches by unknown authors, the S¥bjects 
arranged in alphabetical order. This series will include, 
unabridged, the great standard works of the most celebrated 
authors, with additions by less known writers, such as are 
necessary to make the series universal and complete. 
Brevier type is shown by these lines; Long Primer, two 
sizes larger, is shown elsewhere. 


1. Green’s Larger History of the English eople. Model Octavo edition, 
Brevier, solid. Cloth, $1; half russia, $1.2 
Elzevir Ed., Brevier, le: uied, 5 vols. © loth, $2: half russia, $2.50. 
2 Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War In Germany. Elzevir 
edition, Brevier, leaded. Cloth, 45 cts,: half russia, 60 cts. 
3. Creasy’ 8 History of the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Elzevir 
edition, Brevier, leaded, Cloth, 45 cta.; half russia, 60 cts. 
4. Schiller and Creasy, as above, in one volume, Model Octavo edition, 
Brevier, solid. Cloth, 60 cts.: half russia, 80 cts. 
5. Carlyle’s History of ~) pont Revolution. Model Octavo edition, 
Brevier, solid. Cloth, half russia, 80 cts. 
Elzevir edition, 2 mg Session, leaded, C loth, 90 cts.; half russia, 
1.20. 


rt 


The Histories af Carlyle, Schiller, and Creasy. in oe volume, Model 

Octavo, Brevier, solid. Cloth, $1.50: half russia, $1.7 

° a Manual of Ancient History, from re sn times to A. D. 
Large 12mo, Long Primer, solid. Cloth, 65 cts.; half russia, 

@ete 


Rollin’s Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
— lonians, Medes and Persians, Grecians, and Macedonians. 4 
, large 12mo, Long Primer, solid. Cloth, $3.20; half russia, $4. 

Giebon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Complete in two vols., large l2mo, Brevier, solid. Oloth, $2; half 

russia, $2.50, 

10. The Notes of Dean Milman to Gibbon’s Rome, as above, large 12mo, 
Brevier, solid. Cloth, 80 cts. ; haif russia, $1. 

11. Gibbon’s History of Rome, with the notes of Milman, complete in 5 
vols., Brevier, solid. Acme edition, cloth, $2.20; Aldus edition, half 

russia, gilt ton, $3.50. 


12. Macaulay’s History of England, complete in 3 vois., Brevier, sole, 
13. 


a] 


~ 


Acme edition, cloth, $1.40; Aldus edition, half russia, gilt top, $2.25 
Grote’s History of Greece, complete in 4 volumes, Brevier, solid. 
Acme edition, cloth, $2.25; Aldus edition, half russia, gilt top, $3.50. 

14. Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and adjoining 
countries. Imperial octavo, double column, Brevier, solid, numer 
ous illustrations. Cloth, $1.50, 

SIZE.—The following are the sizes in inches, of editions above 
named; Elzevir,6 by 44,; model octavo, 10'4 by 6%! 12mo, 7% by 4%: 
Acme, 6% by 434; Aldus, 7 by 534. 

If ordered within ten days from your receipt of 
Special Offer. this paper, I wili send your own selections from 
Cyclopedia of History by express (see particulars under ‘‘ Fair Terms 
to Buyers”’), at the fo lowing special discounts : 
Any selections under $5, at 20 per cent. discount. 
Any selection over $5, at 25 per cent. discount. 


Cyclopedia of Religious Literature. 
This series wij] include the religious classics in history, biography and 
dissertation, the possession of which is exceedingly desirable, if not 
essential to completeness in religious education and culture. All are in 
Long Primer type except Geikie and Josephus, which are Brevier. 

1. Farrar’s “ Seekers after God " and Kingsley’s “ The Hermits,” Large 
12mo, cloth, 70 cents; half russia, red edges, 90 cents. 

2. Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and "pistles of St. Paul.” Large 
12mo, cloth, 80 cents; half russia, red edges, $1. 

3. Farrar’s “‘ The Early Days of Christianity.” Large 12mo, cloth, 
cents; half russia, red edges, $1. The best eaiiien + published, with ail 
the notes and indexes. 

4. Geikie’s “ The Life and Words of Christ.” Large 12mo, cloth, 70 cents ; 
half russia, red edges, 90 cents. Greatly Improved edition. 

5. Josephus’ Complete Works. Large octavo, 880. double column pages, 
L—} — ever published for the price. Cloth, $1.60; half russia, 


“C3 velopedia of Wit and Humor. 


ian the complete or select writings of those whose wit has won 
them immortal fame. 

1. The complete works of Charles Lamb,in Prose ne Verse. Large 
12mo, cloth, 80 cents; half russia, red edges, $1. 

2. The Choice Works of Dean Swift, in Prose and Verse. Large 12mo, 
cloth, 80 cents; half russia, red edges, #1. 

3. The Choice Works of Thomas Hood. Large 12mo, cloth, 80 cents; 
half russia, red edges, $1. 

4. tage oo North’s (Professor Wilson) Noctes een, Large 
12mo, cloth, 70 cts.; half russia, red edges, 90 cts. 

5. The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, ‘by Cervantes. Trans- 
lated by Mottoux. 16 characteristic illustrations, by Hopkins. Large 
12mo, cloth, 70 cts.; half russia, red edges, 90 cts. 

If ordered within ten days from your receipt of 
Special Offer. epee. I will send your own selections from 
bo mages of Religious Literature, or Wit and Humor (see particulars 
“Fair Terms to Buyers’’), at the following special discounts : 
Any selections under $5, at 20 per cent. discount, 
Any selections over $5, at 25 per cent. discount. 


: 
Fair Terms to Buyers. 

Any books which you may order which are not found, for any reason, 
satisfactory, MAY BE RETURNED, if immediately, by cheapest 
convenience, at my expense, and your money will be immediately 
refunded. 

Orders under $5.00 net must be accompanied by the cash. 

Orders over $5.00 net will be filled by express, C. 0. D., AND PRIVI- 
LEGE OF EXAMINATION ALLOWED BEFORE PAYMENT 
is required. Business references, or a small cash payment, should 
accompany orders from persons unknown tome. Full remittance with 
your order will save the express charges on the return of the money. 

Orders will be filled WITHOUT THE C. O. D., and you can pay 
for them after arrival and examination, if any merchant of good busi- 
— standing will certify : 

. is known to me as honorable and responsible, and will 
aan pay | for, or return immediately upon receipt, any goods which he 
ey nate signed and inclosed with your order. It is only a simple 
Sf your co HA one who knows you, that you are honorable. an evidence 

‘our good faith. The name ofa“ Merchant” is required, because the 
mmercial Reports” tell me in a moment what is the business stand- 


Set of any merchant in the United States. You,a farmer, doctor, or 
clergyman, may be of the highest standing, but I have no means of 
knowing the fact. 

The Hivevir Li Library is sent propels at the prices advertised. All other 
books are sent prepaid at LIST PRICES, but when sold at NET 
PRICE on special offers. transportation charges will be paid, on arrival 


of the goods, by the person receiving them; if Gautp ed to be sent by mail, 
add 15 per cent. of List prices, to cover pos 
Transportation will cost you much less, esertincée ly, on a large 


package than on a small; it will be wise, therefore, to combine with your 
neighbors, and make your order as large as possible, 

Over 50 Ibs. in weight can usually be sent more cheap|v by freight than 
aes ex butin that case you must pay actual cost of boxing and cart 

Roughiy estimating. $10 worth of books, at list price, will weigh 
30 lbs. By freight, the railroads charge anything less, the same as 100 
Ibs, ; therefore make your order large as possible. 
NOTICE. 


To secure the special discounts offered in this advertisement, orders 
must be sent within ten days from the receipt of this raper, Cutout ti is 
notice and send it with your order, and also mention the name of tiie 
paper from whieh it is taken. 


Remit by Bank draft, Express or Money Order, or Regis- 
tered Letter. Fractions of one dollar can be sent in postage 


stamps. Address: 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


18 Vesey St., New York. 


P. O. Box 1227. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the yyy | rates, which include postage, 












From 1 to 4 cop! 00 each. 
a to 9 copies... 1s 
“ 10 to 19 copies ~15 “ 

2 copies OF MOTE. ........---scceeee cocvcgednssinnecconest ~l@ * 
The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 

a subscriber has patd. If the publisher does not by that 


date receive a request from the subseriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
subscriber so destres, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has recetved tt. The papers for aclub wit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at bent A rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
pai nally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one addre&, or sent separately the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and %. 

ny person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month 

100 copies, one year.......... owe Jeae 
Lessa than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for iess than one calendar month. 











THE SCHOLARS’ ARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
ictures, appropriate music, etc., etc. 
00 copies, one year (four quarters) 
Single copy, one year (four quarters). 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) 
Under 10 copies, three months, each... 








THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 
100 copies ONE MODED...0.06 cceeerseee oe }. 
. OF - PRRF snstatrrreneegece soougeee 9.60, 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


ADVERTISING RATES 
For the Papers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


In announcing the oGvertiting charges for the Phila- 
delphia ep non Weeklies, it has seemed wise to re 
sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give him 
the option of vsieg, the one which offers the desired 
amount of advertising for the least money. The Time 
Discounts give the greater advantage for small adver- 
tisements covering a long time, while advertisers 
using a large amount of space get the lowest possible 
rates by availing themselves of the <mount Discounts. 


ADVERTISING RATES (PER AGATE LINE). 
The Sunday School Times............ 
The Presbyterian. ............. 
The Lutheran Observer 


























The National Baptist...................cccecs-sseeee .. 1c, 
The Christian Standard and Home Journal......... « 10c. 
The Episcopal Register othe 100, 
The Episcopal R RES REESE EE PRO Hi 8c. 
The Messengetr............ 

The Christian Instructor. 

The Christian Statesman... ....... ....ccccsccccee cereeeesenseees 6c. 
The Christian Recorder. ~ @ 
The Bible |] 6c, 


Special Notices set solid, double the price of dis- 
ay 


. Bactnaes Notices set in leaded Brevier, per 
counted line, three times the price of display. 


TIME DISCOUNTS. 
On Orders for : insertions........... R per cent. Discount. 
“ : 0 “ 7) 





“ N “ E 15 “ ‘ 
oe 13 “ 2” oe “ 
o 17 “ 3 “ o 
at) 22 iy 30 . “ 
“ 6 “ 5 35 ee “ 
o. 33 “ a 40 o oe 
7 39 “ Ri 45 “ “ 
* 52 wae .- 5 > * 


When two or more popes are used, under the Time 
Discounts, the advertiser is entitled to a discount of 
one per cent. for each paper atter the first—for in- 
stance, if an order includes six papers,an advertiser 
is entitled to a discount of five per cent, from the 
total cost price, in accordance with above schedule. 
This does not apply to the amount discounts. 


AMOUNT DISCOUNTS. 
On Ordpracenenpting tag &.. ++ 10 per cent. Discount. 
Sea hs y 
“ 4 
“ “ 
oy 
“ 
“ . 


oe 
“ 
“ “ 
ony 
+. 
oe “ “ 
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Address all communications to 
PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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._HASTINGS’ NEW MONTHLY. 








NUMBER 1, 





PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


JANUARY, 1883. 
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“‘ The weighty opinion of a very 





by H. L. Hastings. 





** Full of juice.” —Christian Standard, 





Address H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


























INSPIRATION of THE BIBLE. 
A LECTURE 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


DELIVERED IN THE TOWN HALL AT SPENCER, OCT. 13, 1881. 


BY H. L. HASTINGS, 


Editor of “ Taz Curistian,” Boston. 


MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGUS, CQOHLESTIBUS UNA. 


BOSTON, MASS.: 
SCRIPTURAL TRACT REPOSITORY, 47 CORNHILL. 


15 PATERNOSTER ROW: 
Copyright, H. L. Hastings, 1882. 
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SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 
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No. 2. Feb. EGYPT IN HISTORY AND PROPHECY. 


No. 3. Mar. INFIDEL TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH 


No. 4. Apr. CHRIST’S 
Other numbers to follow immediately: 
*“nquirers Who Disbelieve the Bible.” 


Entered at the Post Office. Boston, as Second Class Matter. 
e OTHER NUMBERS OF THE ANTI-INFIDEL LIBRARY ALREADY PRINTED ARE: 
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TIMONY TO THE TRUTH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
“Corruptions of the New Testament.”* 
** Remarks on ‘the Mistakes of Moses.’” 


MON 43080 


‘Ga.LSNVHXS ONIZE SAIdO9 


By Dr. Rosgrt PaTTERSON. - 
OF THE BIBLE. By H. L. Hastrxcs, 

ENT. By R. Patterson. 6 cts. 
“Friendly Hints to Candid 
Address as above. 
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SONCS OF FAITH, 


A NEW SINGING BOOK 


HOPE AND LOVE. 


FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS, 


Which will satisfy every want in both Hymns and Music, and be acceptable to every Christian denomination. 


By ALBERT 


J. HOLDEN. 


Grand and Beautiful Hymns, without sectarian theology or weak sentimentalism. Every hymn isa gem 
of devotional poetry. The music is ry) vigorous, inagiring and will wear well. The best composers have 


contributed to this book, and not asingle trashy tune w 


1 be found in it. 


In size (the pages are one-third larger than other similar works), paper. and binding and contents, lite 
and musical, = of Faith, Hope and Love leaves nothing to be desired. Price, 40 cents, $35.00 per 1 


Sample copies mai 


WILLIAM A. 


ed for 30cents. Specimen pages free. 


POND & CO., No. 25 Union Square, New York. 
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The ESTET ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em. 
bellishments and im. 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
InLusTRaTED CaTa- 
Loaues, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY & CO., ! 
Brattleboro. Vt._ 


This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like mstru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 











Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AvuToMATIC MusicaL INSTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CO., Iruaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers wan 








F hapel Organs $65, Pipe Organs $94. 
in Illustrated Catalogue which ts sent 

. VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 
Addressorcall upon DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington.New Jersey 


| HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 





Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila., 


73.75 ini SPQAFE Wh LEPISNT. ROSEWOOD 


and OoseneCanpien, RGAN. es 
Se SS RMO? pecuzclare. 





Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia) and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on appiicey.m. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 








KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


SUL MANTELS & 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and al! other Slate and 

Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. JS. 

& BRO., Manufacturers. Office and saicsroom, 1210 Ridge 

Avenue, Factory, b211 and 1213 Spring Garden Street, Phil’a 
Send for ‘Ttlustratea Catalogue and Price List. 













LIPMAN’S INDISPENSABLE 
EVELET MACHIN 


NEWEST AND BEST. 





movi ER'S MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
eee 
H. L. Lipman, 51 8. Fourth St.. Phila. 


DWE O] BSN DELIBLE. IN 


reparation and only a 

mmon pen needed. Estab- 
and very po 
Contennial 











lished Years. Superior 

lar for decorative work on linen. Ree’d 
edai & Diplema. Sold everywhere. 

SEND 35 cts., 50 cts. or $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of our 
ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 
No strain on buttons or shoulders. 
3 cents for cata’ ous 4 

TURNER BROS., Inventors, 
7386 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





“BIG PAY to sell our Rudder Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, O. 


x | ih, ly 
TO BUILD A HOUSE 


of any kind, first decide WHAT to build, then HOW 
to build, by gettingour book, which gives a wide range 
ofapproved and practical designs from dwellings cost- 
ing $500 up to $20,000, Large quarto, 178 illustrations, 

“A large and handsome publication, profusely Mlus- 
trated, interesting toany reader, and of peculiar interest 
to an intending builder, as it is calculated to save him 
time, labor and money.”—. Y. Independent, 

“We have thoroughly examined the work, which 
proves to be of great interest to those intending to build, 
and we consider it a practical scheme and a responsible 
association.”’—Christian at Work, 

The only lqw-priced architectural book, and the most 
helpful building scheme ever offered. Price 50 cts., by 
— postpaid. Stampstaken. Money returned if not 
satisfied, 

CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. % Beekman Street (Box 2,702). New York. 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


ted consecutively on ed ax rand sold in 
even hundreds, viz. : Size“ * per 100, ; Size “‘ 252,” 
per 100, 10c. ; ** 6245,” per 100, 8c. 
Letters size “ B,” 2 alfabets, 5c.; ‘‘ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ANNIVERSARY G 


No. 1, now ready, containing words and music, oie ted 

for Anniversaries, Children’s Day Celebrations, Sun- 

day-school Concerts, and Children’s Meetings. Price, 

2.20 per hundred, postpaid. Sold by all booksellers. 

ple mailed to any Sunday-school worker on receipt 

ofa three-cent stamp. Address, J. S. OGILVIE & 
CO. Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 


Retail Carpet Buyers 


Will do well for themselves by calling now to secure 

selections from the bargains we are offering. 

he large business we are doing is evidence that they 

are appreciated. No such qualities are sold elsewhere 
within 25 per cent. of these special prices: 


100 Pes. of our VELVETS at $1.30 per yd. 
150 Pes. of our BODY BRUSSELS at $1.25 


per yd. 

250 Pes. of our TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 
85c. per yd. 

150 Pes. of our EXTRA SUPER ALL- 
WOOL INGRAIN at 75c. per yd. 

All the usual grades of Carpetings can be found in 
our stock ; also, 

PLAIN AND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, 
All fresh and at various prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809, Sil and 813 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 





























Also the ‘‘ Improved” and ‘‘ Tri-Patent.” 


The American make most durable and superior. The 
genuine article has the Walton Trade Mark and the 
word “ Linoleum” printed on the back of every square 


| yun 
| KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Premium Chocolate, the best 
of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
ed. easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as drink or eaten as con- 
fecti y is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAEER & CoO., 
Dorchester, 


GRE anes Good News 
LADIES! 


Get ibs for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES and secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND TEA-SET (44 pieces ), our own _im- 
portation. One of these beautiful China tea-sets given 
away to the party sending a club for $25. This is the 
| greatest inducement ever offered. nd in your orders 
and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the 
same time procure a HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. 
No humbug. Good Teas 30c., 35c,, and 40c. perlb. Ex- 
cellent Teas 50c, and 60c.,and very best from: 65¢. to 90c. 
When ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas 
you want—whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, 

oung Hyson, Gunpowder, or English Breakfast. We 
are the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business, 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
, For full ticulars address 
| a THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
| 
| 































O. Box 239, _ 3Land 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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$s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 





or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Iillustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 





‘201g Auiay, 
"MAS ding ¢ “ON 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished. 


“OTIS UsNIT 





SHAW, APPLIN & co, 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudburu Street, Rastop. P88. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. __ 


R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 


= ne DWELLING 


FINISHED iw BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perf 

SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 


MENEELY BELL F FOUNDRY 

Favorably known ublic mee 
Chureh Ohenele Bonoo —_. Alarm 

and nee bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C8., WEST TROY. W. Y. 
CKEYE BEL Y. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire qo} FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 

Hayward’scommunion wine, unfermented. Price 
reduced. Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 






































SEWING MACHINE 


ADDRESS 00. 
Wain SEWING NAGHINES 


~ EMBROIDERY SILK, 


£0 Cents per Ounce, worth $1. 
oan e® continue to sell the factory en oonae le ngths | 
nd assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery 
silk aL yy. wbap balls rice, 
fs f ora pa kage—one ounce 
The BR: AINERD & ‘A RMS‘ PRONG Cco., 
238 MarketSt. Phila, or 469 Broadway N.Y. 


Qiu LK PATCHWORK made easy. Blocks of 
0 all sizes in 100 elegant styles. Send 4 3c. stamps 
for samples. Gem Silk ik Co., New Haven, Conn. 


wo —Over 100 beauti- 
SILK RAT Neat | oa 
or samples, ILLS, New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES } A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 
* for Artistic Needle-work, Kensington Ein- 
browderysetc. Tells how to make 20atitches, including 
South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, 
Janina, Filling, Feather, etc. Sent by mail for 12 }cent 
stamps. . F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


SAMPLES ’ Stained Glass Substitute and late copy 
Agt’s Herald, 9c. Lum Smith, Philad’a. 




















Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer 
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The delictous and the most 
hbhnge COLD MEATS, FISH, Ete. evet 
vi ec. | 
sold, E, R. DURKEE & CO. ? York. 


jo 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE WRITER. 


A machine to take the place of the pen. 
Writing faster and better than the most expert 
penman. Used and endorsed by leading profes- 
sional and business men the world over. 

Greatly improved, 
use. 


Thousands in daily 


Send for New Circular and Price List. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS and BENEDICT, 


Sele Agents, 
715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





MEW TREATMENT Seszcici nisin 


Chronic and 
7s ¢ D RECTLY upon the 


dripiet nervous and organto centro 


atural ofr evitalivat 
es yee FECTED ‘1 REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


AS, BEEN eee 


Yass ies ENDO 


intel 


new ti Panny seem more ike 


oo BY tice 1100 and iit Girard 


iii SEEDS! 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 
The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784. Dro ro et Cond 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply 


[NGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND veli 
cays that, most of the Horse and Calle Seadin coll hast anv warthieet teach 
’s 


=MANKE HENS LAY: 






BY Rt. Rey, John J. Keane, Bishop of 
Ja D.} come, y, 8. Arthur, and others, who 
eae we refer by ission, 
ED: “We have the most 

of h character 
which have been ob. 
miracles than cases of natural 

Me SE is no Le to fo the genuine- 
EATMENT contains two toathe supply, 


of this new 


& PALEN, | 
Sr., Pritaderhta, Pas 








urative ay 





LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 





letter-stamps. I. §. JOHNSON & CO. 








ee] NO WASTE. 


iy iG: SY v0 raoUBLe 


i mx am - @-@-@-G oO ALWAYS 
_ READY. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 


RICH, 
WHOLESOME, 
NUTRITIOUS. 


ular mayonaise 
TOMATOES, 


New ¥ 





MRS.POTTS’ 


COLD HaNote SAD IRON 





ADVANTAGES] 





DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 


DOUBLE 


POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 


THREE 


FOR SALE 


IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 


=> ne 


HARDWARE TRADE 





SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Red Top Box. 






BLUE 
SAFETY! 
BOX 










Used by nearly every Sanity in New 
England, and py all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes, 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 


4 Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 


old or yellowed cloth. 

Call for SAWYER'S Red Top Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO:, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


q3yq 
4, 


i 


pus ‘aou0 44 


ue ayes BSE 


v4 


PREMIER CLASS, 
] U190}8e [[]4\ No. 


ue eATPAy 


Prepared fr 
fruits 


A MEDICO-FRUIT LOZENGE OF THE 


co 
Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin boxes only. Price, 25 cts. Large 
boxes, 50 cts. SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS 
DRUGGISTS, or mailed on receipt of price. 

J. E. HETHERINGTON, Proprietor, 
36 Park Place. New York. 


; TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


aa “Wa 
Si sakens 


Vehicle made. 


with one per. 







Easiest rid 

Rides as (4 
son as with tw heSp 
lenathen and ghorten ording te the w 
they ry carry. Ea adapted to rough co 
roads an ne Trives of cities, Baeetactnred an 

sold by all the leading Carriage Buil Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 









_Patentee. se LOUIS. ‘mo. 





Thousands in daily use by doctors, 





Columbia Bicycles.| 





lawyers, ministers, editors, mer- 
chants, etc. Send 3c. st amp for ele- | 
gantly illustrated 36 page catalogue 





THE POPE M’Ff’G CO., 
588 Vee © St., Boston, , Mass. 
. | Tuxw Famizy WasH BLUE. 

For Sale by Grocers. 
D. 8, WILTBERGER, ~*~ 
_ 233 N. Sec ond St., Phila. . 


| BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE | 





> CHROMO and advertising cards, Sstyles for card | 
56 collectors, lic. , postpaid (stamps taken) ; 72s ase | 
20c. ; 100 styles, Meore, Brockport, 





} 
| 


| 





Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. roan, ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





We will send twelve 
beautiful ever-bloon:- 
ing roses post-paii! to 
any address on rece) | 
of #1. Other Ne Ww 
and re Plants pro- 
ortionate cheap. 


Our new Catalc ue mailed ee On ew popilication. 
Monthly oe L. ist for the trade. Adaress 


L. SMITH, Aurora, Hil. 
1883  Sualsiia Nursery. 
5 Ip 


5,000 Fe Aika! In! Ore hard, and 


50, 000 = BO from& f 
No Bude or eexcluntvely! from D Swi 
SELLE Rupee Machbonion Wen Games 
S| ac ies, New 
d Ourra he ~" Fruit, Shade, and Orna- 
mental Fees, Vines ang Plants in variety. Catalogue free. 
WM. PARRY, Parry P. ©., New Jeraey. 


BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA 





1838 | 











Extra Early, Very Deer 


+ (8 to 10 inches), 
Requires no Bus xquisite Flavor. 
Acknowled by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
** American Wonder, to us and the genuine 
Biiss's American Wonder. 

ee ee pint package, 25 cents ; pint, 45 cents; 


quart, 80 ; by 
sy B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and & 
descriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGE- 
TABLE seeds—with much useful information —~- their culture 
—150 pages—mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents, 

Our Tilustrated Novelty Sheet, containing a description 
of all the Novelties of the season, mailed free to all ee 

Blise’s Illustrated Potato Catal 
of soo varieties Potatoes, with explicit directions for ae 
50 pages, tocents. }* 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay Street, New York, 


THE pRiDCWAY 
REFRICERATOR. 


Dries and purifies itself while in use. 

For Families, Hotels, Restaurants, Butchers, 
Creameries, ete. 

Cold storage and transportation. 


THE RIDGWAY PATENT REFRIGERATOR CO., 


1518 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Factory 713 and 715 North Brond Street. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


ine Superiority demon- 
strated 
Their Success without a 
parallel 
They “are SELF-SKIMMING. 
| Five Gold Medals and 
Seven Silver Medals for 
mT: Use Less Ick, 
1AKE BETTER BUTTER. 
DavisSwing Churns-—Eureka 
— Butter Workers and Printers. 
A full line of butter maaney 
ostal for circulars and testimon 
ARM ACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


DOUBLE _HARPOON F 
HAY ORK! 
a in the world! ve Catar 
eo it Be Ly tare co. 


"BEST WHEAT 


ND GRAZING LANDS ApS FOUND On _ 
we NOrthern Pacific Rk. R. 


tn MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices ; LONG TimE; REBATE FOR IMPROVE> 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


HERMANN TROTT, GEN. LAND Act. 
Mention THis PAPER. Sr. PAuL, MINN. _ 


#).000.0002cr: 











at Hee 5 





















on James River, Va., in # northern 
settlement. Mlustrated circular free. 
J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia, 


FARMS 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








[April 28, 1888. 





ae? Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is 


hands of their scholars. 


It contains a fine colored map of “ The Paths of the First Missionaries,” 
of yon helps to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the 


such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 
engraved e —— for this number, and a double-page grouping 


all at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s Escape, 


¢ Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Ceesarea, etc. 


It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. 
costing subscribers anything additional for postage. 
each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.2 


The Scholars’ Quarterly costs ‘ 


63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 
TO INTRODUCE IT.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 


quarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
School Times has not been used in the school or class within a yea 

















Everythingin Drv Goods 
Wearing parol ne 
bern ee 4 Appel 
mentssent by mai sete fo or freight, accord- 
ing 6 circumstances—subject to return and 
dof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
rm jon getails mailed on application. 
ANA MAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
We cial the vou ale tr stock in the United States. 


EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS; 

Nearly one thousand engravings eeeretng the 
new things in every department o fashion. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAIis. : 

Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they look 
like. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Valuabie original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the 
beeen of home, and the newest things in’ art 
needlewor 

















EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of the 
city. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Eighth and Market Streets, Phila. 





« Our. Spring: style # 
and - price - bdok * 
lells-how:-lo-order « 
* Clothin$-Shirls-or « 
* Furnishin¢-Goods. 
AA: postal - request * 
# Will: $ef-ih * * « 
ay Wanamaker 

 ande Brown. 


O27 
“i 





OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Thisset, 6 pieces complete, §75. Photographs of our 
full tine sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


eran Sees Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


manies, Bie. 5 


50 

TSR Mice: Oc.3 Agent's oles. 

Ey Cc PA Outfits for ornamenti 
one, 7 ete, recom Aa ei. 

Catalogue free. E.R eveland O 


PERSONS having VIEWS. they wish "wicknaad, 
would do well to consult 


25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 
- three months, 35 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; three months, 


It is sent by mail without 


Such goood must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by The Sunday 
These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLE S, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, _ Philadelphia, Pa. 








Beatty’s Beethoven 27 Stop Organs 


Special limited rice $75. 00 In Walnut, Ash, or Ebonized. A fur- 
ther deduction of $10.00 will be made to those who come and select instru- 
ment in person. ¥ ree coach meets al! trains, 


A Word to Buyers of Cabinet Organs. 


Have you bought an Organ, and are you familiar with the 
Reed Board? Organs of other makes that are sold for $75 to 
$175 seldom contain more than 2} to 4 sets of Reeds, while 
the Beethoven contains 10 sets. It is, therefore, the 
many different sets Reeds and Stop Combination effects that 
make the Beethoven far superior to all other organs at four 
times its cost. Proof of this statement is shown in the fol- 
lowing record of shipments for the past four months. 


pes” Shipments of Beatty’s Beethoven Organs during past 


four months were as follows: 
December, 1882, 1410, February, 1883, 1152 } (99 
January, 1883, 102, March, 1883,1435 1 QLdl, 

The above isthe largest number of Cabinet a shipped ae any one 
house (for the same length of time) in existen 


The following is a brief description of the 


instrument : 


There are TEN FULL SETS OF GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, built 
upon an entirely new and scientific plan, producing music equal to an 
organ costin ur times its value of other makes. The eds are 
arranged in the Reed Board, as follows: 


ist. Set Charming Saxaphone Reeds. 
2d. Set Famous French Horn Reeds, 
3d. Set Beautitul Piccolo Reeds, 

4th. Set Jubilante Violina Reeds. 

5th. Set Powerful Sub-Bass Reeds. 
6th. Set Sweet Vox Celeste Reeds. 
7th. Set of Soft Cello Reeds. 

8th." Set of Duiciana Reeds. 

9h. Set of Dia on Reeds. 
10th. Set of Clarionet or Celeste Reeds. 


it contains 27 STOPS, as follows: 
CELLO, 8 ft. tone. 

Melodia. 

Clarabella. 

SUB-BASS. 

Bourdon, 16 ft. tone. 

SAXA PHONE, 8 ft. tone. 
VIOL DI GAM BA, 8 ft. 

Dia; n, 8 ft. tone. 

VIOLA DOLCE, 4 ft. 

Grand Ex ressione 8 ft. tone, 
FRENCH HORN, 8 ft. 

Har Sollan. 

ve HUMANA. 

Echo, 8 ft. tone. 

Dulciana, 8 ft. yo aa 

Cc larionet, 8 ft. to 

VOX CE 





Vox Jubilante, 8 and 4 ft. tone. 
Piccolo, 2 ft. tora 

Coupler ee 
Orchestral For 

GRAND ORGAS N KNEE-STOP. 
Right Knee Stop. 

Automatic Valve Stop. 

Right Duplex Damper. 

27. Left Duplex Damper. 


The Case is built from handsome Black 
Walnut (if preferred Ash or Ebonized). 


All cases are profusely ornamented with neat hand carvings, manufac- 
tured so as not to take the dirt or dust; thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
dried ; will stand the test of any climate ; handsome rubbed warnish finish 
and polish ; ; carved and ornamented with Ara ue designs in gold. IT 
IS BUILT TO LAST, NOT FORSHOW. It is deserving of a fs aang in 
the millionaire’s parlor, and would ornament the boudoir of a emcees. 

Contains Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Treble (3) U Wow ellows, 
Steel Springs, Nickel-plated Pedal Plates. BEATTY’S ENT STOP 

ACTION AND SOUNDING BOARDS. 


Special Limited Price 


lp tht Wh 


~ 





of this 


“end ete, to ONLY 10.00. 


4 


th THe 
ite 





> — nnn” 
THE BEETHOVEN PIPE-TOP CASE. 


DIMENSIONS—Height, 75 inches; length, 46 inches; depth, 24 inches. 





at ni ht by Edison Electric Light. 
1P. Philade? iia, N Ninth no) Green Greets, at 4:15 P. } 
SONS, ANYWA » WHETHER Y OU BUY NOT. 


Address or 
call upon 


s@- $10.00 FOR TRAVELING : EXPENSES.-@: 


To any person who will bring this advertisement to BEATTY’S Manufactory, corner Railroad Avenue and Beatty Street, at Washington, Warren County, New 
aupenane, FREE COACH meets all trains. I am exceedingly anxious to have my 
an every ten Sunanenl The * Largest Reed Organ Works on the Globe! Lighted 
bg amy Dollars. Leave New York City, foot of Barclay Street, at 8:30 A. M. or 


Jersey, and select be Organ in person, I will deduct Ten Dollars ($10) for traveli 
patrons call, see and examine t 4 Organ in process of ntanufacture. Shipping an 

Machinery alone cost u poere of One Hund 
; Harrisburg, 8 A. M. ; 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


inghamton, at 7:45A.M. HOTEL ACCOMMODATION! FREE TO ALL PER- 





Cc hautauqua, N. 
‘ Retreat” three wee 


EXCURSIONS ON THE LAKE, ETC. 


CHAUTAUQUA—1883. 


“ The Chautanqua School of Languages,” and “‘The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat” for 1883 will open at 
Y., = Saturday, July 14. The “School of Languages” will continue six weeks; the 


GERMAN, FRENCH, GREEK, LATIN, HEBREW, ANGLO-SAXON, ENGLISH, ENGLISH LITERATURE, PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE, ELocurTion, KINDERGARTEN, PEDAGOGY, CLAY MODELING, T 


HE SCIENTIFIC KITCHEN, 
DRAWIN®, MUSIC, TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES, DEBATES, SPELLING MATCHES Es, MUSEUM, RECEPTIONS, 


XCELSIOR IMD 





MOWERS Pa 
‘ah 


GUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 10 TO 20 IN. 


“an Ideal Summer Trip to Europe,” with Lectures, Conversations, Stereopticon, Readings, Map Studies, 
etc,, will constitute a unique, attractive, and instructive ‘feature of the “ 


Teachers’ Retreat 


Able professors, brilliant lectures, delightful recreations, good air, good food, reasonable rates. The Tenth 
Annual Assembly will 1 Sirese i, August 7, and close August 27 
For circulars, address 


a BRIDGE, ‘New Haven, Conn. Se 








DeWITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 











ae ‘AS WOOD. 
Book of Designa free if you ssenticn this paper. Write 
atence. SLATE MANTEL WORKS. 


127 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HONEY BEES,—The ™ » System of Ree-Ke ing. 

Every one who hasa Farm or Garden can keep 
on my plan with good Profit. Ihave invented a Hive 
and New System of Bee Management, which com- 
pletely changes the whole process of Bee-keeping, and 
renders the basiness pleasant and profitable. have 
received Oné Hundred Dollars Profit, from sale of Box 
Honey from One Hive of Bees in one year. ustrated 

Circular of Pull Particulars Free. Address, 

Mrs, LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. 
PAPER festivals, ete. C meaper than wash- 
Send 10 cents for semaplee Oe by 


NAPK | N $ * F pal Lint Bovccahive gg Se 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publish refun 


d to subscribers any money tnat they lose thereby. 


URE REROCTION, HORSE 
IN PRICE . 






& CHADBORN & ; 
» COLDWELLe 





ae ertising Cards, Palettes and & 
prem sat set of 4 Q 


NEWILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FR F E3 OF SCRAP PICTURES, Visitin, ~ 


pn ae 2" inclu 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


ed Cards, sent to any address for 
CLARK CARD CO. Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








